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“To stimulate continuing improvement in the wine industry.” 


C N O O WHEN YOU READ WHAT OTHER BARREL MAKERS HAVE 
O E F U R TO OFFER, our phones start ringing. That’s because the 
quality of our French and American oak barrels more 


than matches the competition, and our prices are better 


BEST ADVERTISING oe 


WITH OUR COMMITMENT TO 
) D O N E Bh QUALITY, we build a barrel that 
consistently ranks amongst the top 

in barrel trials. Our barrel stands 

OUR COMPETITORS. up to any other, in winemaking 
performance because we start with 
fine-grain timber, sourced in 
France and the Ozark region, 


that’s 24-month air seasoned, 


fire-bent, and slow toasted, into a 


skillfully coopered barrel. 


THE DIFFERENCE IS PRICE. Our vertical integration, 


economies-of-scale and modern technology enable us to 
deliver high quality at a lower cost. Even after investing in 
industry-leading oak maturation research, service, and support, 


our prices continually beat out the competition. 


So we invite you to read our competitors’ ads, and then 
call us to see how much money you can save on some 
of the highest-quality oak barrels in the world. Call us 
today at 888-33-COOPER (888-332-6673) or visit our 


website at www.cooperage.com. 


World Cooperage 


A family tradition since 1912. 


Have you taken a close look at World Cooperage lately 
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WINERY ECONOMICS 


Lessons from 
publicly owned 


wine Companies 


George Schofield 


© 4 ‘hat can you learn from publicly 
| \J owned wine companies about 
Fi 


\ V ways to handle your own win- 
¥ ery finances? The simple 
answer is: “A lot!” Unfortunately, the 


answer must be modified by the prover- 
bial “but...,” because of the difficult 
process of separating the financial facts 
from the public relations propaganda. 
This process requires analytical method- 
ology and perseverance. 

Certainly, the annual and quarterly 
reporting requirements for publicly 
owned firms force them to disclose a 
wealth of financial information. Perhaps 
the most useful source is the annual 
report issued by most publicly owned 
firms. In addition to footnoted financial 
statements, annual reports contain ver- 
bal reviews of the winery’s performance 
results of the most recent years. 

Important clues hint at the plans for 
the future; in particular, new products, 
expansion, joint ventures, and the like 
are indicated and sometimes openly dis- 
cussed in the “Letter From the President 
of the Winery.” 

Unfortunately, many annual reports 
are primarily public relations docu- 
ments where companies strain to put 
their best foot forward and “spin” the 
facts in the process. 


Analytical methodology 

Random reading of an annual report 
will generally yield a few tidbits of 
information but little insight into the 
financial dynamics or fundamentals. A 
consistent, analytical framework must 
be applied, both within the company 
and to other firms in the industry to 


Exhibit I 
Statements of income ($ in millions) 
Robert 
Beringer Mondavi Chalone Ravenswood 
Year ending Yearending Yearending Year ending 
6/30/99 6/30/99 3/3799 6/30/99 
Gross sales $394.0 $388.0 $44.0 $23.0 
Excise tax -$17.9 -$17.4 -$1.1 -$0.9 
Cost of product sold - $198.0 -$205.4 -$23.1 -$10.3 
Gross profit $178.1 $165.2 $19.8 $11.8 
Selling, general & -$111.6 -$104.5 -$10.8 -$5.2 
admin expenses 
Other income (expenses) O20) $3.6 $4.0 $0.2 
Earnings before 
interest & taxes (EBIT) $69.0 $64.3 $13.0 $6.8 
Interest expenses -$21.9 -$14.2 -$1.8 -$0.5 
Earnings before taxes (EBT) $47.1 $50.1 $11.2 $6.3 
Provision for taxes -$17.5 -$19.3 -$4.6 -$2.4 
Net income after taxes $29.6 $30.8 $6.6 $3.9 
Exhibit II 
Percentage of sales analysis 
Robert 
Beringer Mondavi Chalone Ravenswood 
Yearending Yearending Yearending Year ending 
6/30/99 6/30/99 Cy ely ES) 6/30/99 
Gross sales 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
Excise tax -4.5% -4.5% -2.5% -3.9% 
Cost of product sold -50.3% -52.9% -52.5% 44.8% 
Gross profit 45.2% 42.6% 45.0% 51.3% 
Selling, general & -28.3% -26.9% -24.5% -22.6% 
admin expenses 
Other income (expenses) 0.6% 0.9% 9.1% 0.9% 
Earnings before 
interest & taxes (EBIT) 17.5% 16.6% 29.5% 29.6% 
Interest expenses -5.6% =3./ (0 -4.1% -2.2% 
Earnings before taxes (EBT) 11.9% 12.9% 25.5% 27.4% 
Effective income tax rate -37.2% -38.5% -41.1% -38.1% 
Net income after taxes Tyo 7.9% 15.0% 17.0% 
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develop data that makes comparisons 
possible. Often this conventional frame- 
work must be supplemented with tailor- 
made methods for looking at the data. 
Besides reviewing financial results as 
presented, correlations are necessary. 
Ratios, which may be used as bench- 
marks, should be calculated and 
trended over time. A good example of 
this is profitability. Net income and its 
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component parts can, and should be, 
expressed not only as a percentage of 
sales, but also as a percentage of assets 
and of equity. 

You can add another dimension to 
this analysis by replicating the process 
with the winery’s historical financial 
data. Special adjustments may be neces- 
sary to ensure meaningfulness and com- 
parability. Comparisons with other com- 


panies and even other industries, espe- 
cially relative to benchmarks and 
growth rates, can also add further illu- 
mination. 


Perseverance 

The process of analyzing financial 
data from annual reports is rarely easy, 
and astute diligence is often required. 
Footnotes, for example, may be boring, 


locally and globally 


brokers for the ZIst century 


Dennis T. Collins, international Andy Bivona, concentrate 


( 


! Chris Braun, Europe Daniel Murphy, Europe 


BD 
Brad Miller, concentrate 


The Joseph W. Ciatti Company is the wine industry's largest 
and most comprehensive grape and bulk wine brokerage. 
Headquartered in California, with offices in Europe and 
South America, the Ciatti Company offers complete 

and thorough access to the world’s supply 

of wine and grape products. 


JOSEIPH YW. CILAT TIL 


1101 Fifth Avenue #170 
San Rafael, CA 94901 U.S.A. 
Telephone: 415.458.5150 
Fax: 415.458.5160 

Web: www.ciatti.com 


Eliodoro Yanez #2962 
Oficina 502 

Santiago, Chile 
Telephone: 562.334.8011 
Fax: 562.334.8013 


2 Rue Placentin 
Montpellier, France 34000 
Telephone: 33.467.913535 
Fax: 33.467.913536 


Coronel Rodriguez 1122 
Mendoza, Argentina 5500 
Telephone: 54261.420.3434 
Fax: 54261.420.0028 
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but they are occasionally a source of sig- 
nificant information. 

CPA firms, which issue opinions on 
the financial statements, require compa- 
nies to disclose significant facts or cir- 
cumstances not otherwise apparent, and 
this material is often found in footnotes. 

Similarly, “Management’s Discussion 
and Analysis of Financial Conditions 
and Results of Operation,” which is 
required by the Security and Exchange 
Commission, is often long and tedious, 
but can also contain gems of informa- 
tion. 

The following approach to reviewing 
information in reports of publicly 
owned wineries begins with a conven- 
tional analysis. Four wineries were cho- 
sen as a basis for study, and the most 
recent income statement for each was 
extracted from its latest published 
annual report. 

Readers associated with wineries may 
want to compare the performance of 
these wineries with your own. Details 
and circumstances may vary, but insight 
and frame of reverence may be gained. 

The first thing revealed in Exhibit I is 
how small the wine industry is. Beringer 
and Robert Mondavi are the two largest 
publicly owned pure wineries. At about 
$400 million of sales, each is relatively 
small when compared to the many bil- 
lion-dollar-plus firms in most other U.S. 
industries. Similarly, with net income 
after taxes in the range of $30 million, 
both Beringer and Robert Mondavi have 
relatively tiny profits compared to 
giants in other industries. 

Few other industries are subject to 
excise taxes. Interestingly, for Beringer 
and Robert Mondavi, the amount of 
excise tax of about $18 million equals 
the amount of the provision for income 
taxes. When excise and income taxes are 
combined, we see that, the wine busi- 
ness is one of the most heavily taxed of 
all industries. 

Exhibit Il converts the financial state- 
ments of Exhibit I to the common frame 
of reference of net income as a percent- 
age of gross sales. 

The bottom line percentage of net 
income to sales for the four wineries 
ranges from 7.5% for Beringer to 17% for 
Ravenswood. 

Rummaging through the footnotes of 
Chalone, we find disclosure of a large 


tue CBEREL company 
Toll free1-800-786-8517 
www.springcushion.com 
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WINERY ECONOMICS 


($4 million), extraordinary gain as the 
result of a fire loss. Removing this gain 
from consideration, to determine nor- 
mal annual performance, reduces the 
indicated 15% ratio to under 10%. 

Although a relatively small competi- 
tor, Ravenswood with a 17.0% ratio of 
net income after taxes to sales, outper- 
forms its larger rivals significantly. 

Exhibit III displays profitability as a 
function of stockholders equity. (Rather 
than net income after tax, net earnings 
before tax was used to simplify the final 
reconciliation in Exhibit IX.) 

Although return on equity is consid- 
ered one of the classic ratios defining 
profitability, its use sometimes creates 
more questions than it answers. Hence, 
more analysis, albeit unconventional, is 
advantageous. For example, in Exhibit 
lI, Beringer’s return on equity improves 
considerably on a comparative basis 
with the other wineries, but it is difficult 
to understand why without considering 
debt leverage. 

Return on equity can be broken into 
two component parts. The first is the 
earning power of the assets and the sec- 
ond is the benefit of debt leverage. 
Exhibit IV illustrates the calculation of 
return on assets, which correlates the 
total earning power of all the winery’s 
assets, excluding the cost (interest) and 
the benefit (use of other people’s 
money) of debt utilization. 

Comparatively Beringer, Robert Mon- 
davi, and Chalone (adjusting for extra- 
ordinary income) are in the range of 10% 
pre-tax return on assets. Hence the earn- 
ing power of the assets of these three 
wineries is only slightly above the cost 
of incremental bank financing (prime 
interest rate). This fact begs the ques- 
tion: “Why?” One main reason is the 
capital intensity of the wine business, 
which is displayed in Exhibit V. 

Wineries are extremely capital inten- 
sive. When correlated with sales, the 
assets required to generate $1 of sales 
are larger than in almost all other indus- 
tries, including oil refineries, public util- 
ities, and certainly other consumer 
product companies. 

When any business or industry 
reaches a threshold of $1 of assets per $1 
of sales, it is considered capital inten- 
sive. Wineries generally require $.70 of 
inventory and another $.70 of plant and 


equipment to generate $1 of sales. 
Obviously, this heavy deployment of 
assets to facilitate the growth of sales 
adversely affects return on investment. 


Use of “other people’s money” 
Commonly, the substitution of OPM 
(other people’s money) for equity is 


used as a means of enhancing return on 
assets into a more substantial return on 
equity. To do so, however, the OPM 
must be employed at a rate of return 
above the average cost of the funds 
obtained. Moreover, the bigger this dif- 
ference, the greater benefit will accrue to 
the equity owners. Exhibit VI illustrates 


Exhibit III 
Return on equity (pre-income tax, $ in millions) 
Robert 
Beringer Mondavi Chalone Ravenswood 
Year ending Yearending Yearending Year ending 
6/30/99 6/30/99 Sfoly 99 6/30/99 
Earnings before taxes (EBT) $47.1 $50.1 $11.2 $6.3 
Equity $218.1 $304.4 $58.3 $23.5 
Return on equity 21.6% 16.5% NWP 26.8% 
Exhibit IV 
Return on assets (ROA)* ($ in millions) 
Robert 
Beringer Mondavi Chalone Ravenswood 
Yearending Yearending Yearending Year ending 
6/30/99 6/30/99 B/ oly 99 6/30/99 
Earnings before interest 
& taxes (EBIT) $69.0 $64.3 $13.0 $6.8 
Total assets $644.3 $629.3 $103.5 $38.5 
Return on assets (ROA) 10.7% 10.2% 12.6% 17.7% 
* Earning power of the assets through elimination of the impact of debt. 
Exhibit V 
Capital intensity analysis ($ in millions) 
Robert 
Beringer Mondavi Chalone Ravenswood 
Yearending Yearending Yearending Year ending 
6/30/99 6/30/99 3/17 99 6/30/99 
Inventories $285.6 $262.4 $40.9 $14.6 
Property plant & equipment $289.8 $249.6 $33.6 $9.0 
Other assets $68.9 $117.3 $29.0 $14.9 
Total assets $644.3 $629.3 $103.5 $38.5 
Gross sales $394.0 $388.0 $44.0 $23.0 
$ of assets per $ of sales 
Inventories $0.72 $0.68 $0.93 $0.63 
Property plant & equipment $0.74 $0.64 $0.76 $0.39 
Other assets $0.17 $0.30 $0.66 $0.65 
Total assets $1.64 $1.62 $2.35 $1.67 


| Instruments to Refine Wine 


usicians demand the best instruments. Pall Food and Beverage 


realizes crafting fine wines is an art that demands the best 


instruments. To meet this need Pall has developed filtration 


systems and products for the entire wine making process. 


Eliminate pad filtration and diatomaceous earth 
(DE) filtration with an OenoFlow™ system with 
Microza* microfiltration hollow fibers tweaked 
specifically for wine filtration 


Recover lost wine from lees with a PallSep™ 
membrane system, an effective alternative to 
centrifuges and rotovacs 


Replace fine sheet (pad) filters and pre-filters with 
OenoClear™ cartridge filters to improve removal of 
fines and particulate material and increase the life 
of your final filters 

Achieve clarity while protecting your wine from 
spoilage organisms with Pall microbial stabiliza- 
tion final filters 


For immediate assistance call Pall Food and Beverage 
at 1=60057 17-7255 or Call your local cistrinutor 


Food and Beverage 


Distributors Throughout the World 


California, Mensco, Inc., 925.443.9800 

Northern New York, Prosco Products, Inc., 607.753.8231 
Long Island, NJ, Eastern PA and VA, Pall Trincor, 610.280.9227 
Washington, Flow Components, Inc., 360.256.0345 
Texas, Kyser Company, 972.488.1811 

Louisiana, AWC, Inc., 504.752.1100 

Hawaii, Berkley Engineering, Inc., 808.845.9377 

Western PA and WV, Biltmore Products Company, Inc, 412.831.0250 
Rhode Island, The Chisholm Corp, 401.334.6850 
Oklahoma, The Condit Company, Inc., 918.663.5310 
Illinois, Enpro, Inc., 630.629.3504 

Ohio, Johnson Equipment Co., 216.447.5010 

Minnesota, Mueller Sales Corp., 612.531.2222 
Connecticut, Pond Technical Sales, Inc., 203.284.1500 
Arizona, Process Technology Components, 602.391.2222 
Florida, System Components Corp., 352.237.8848 
Michigan, System Specialties, Inc., 248.332.0009 

Alaska, Tech Star, Inc., 907.277.6624 

Canada, Pall Canada, 905.452.0330 

Mexico, Simex, 011.525.673.8654 

North Carolina, Fluid Flow, 704.847.4464 


Filtration. Separation. Solution. su 


© Copyright 1999, Pall Corporation. Pall, are trademarks of Pall Corporation 
@® indicates a Pall trademark registered in the USA. * Microza is a registered trade- 


mark of Asahi Chemical Industry Co., Ltd 
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Exhibit VI 
Net borrowing advantage ($ in millions) 
Robert 
Beringer Mondavi Chalone Ravenswood 
Year ending Yearending Yearending Year ending 
6/30/99 6/30/99 3/31/99 6/30/99 
Return on assets 10.7% 10.2% 12.6% 17.7% 
Interest cost (a) -5.1% -4.4% -4,.0% -3.3% 
Net borrowing advantage 5.6% 5.8% 8.6% 14.3% 
a) As ti f total -end debt 
(a) As a percentage of total year-end de 
Exhibit VII 
Debt to equity ratio ($ in millions) 
Robert 
Beringer Mondavi Chalone Ravenswood 
Yearending Yearending Yearending Year ending 
STAINLESS STEEL 6/30/99 6/30/99 3/31/99 «6/30/99 
FABRICATION Total liabilities $426.2 $324.9 $45.2 $15.0 
Total equity $218.1 $304.4 $58.3 $23.5 
SPECIALIS TS $ of debt per $ of equity $1.95 $1.07 $0.78 $0.64 


Contractor Lie. No. 737684 


Serving the 
California Wine Industry 


With: 


Catwalks/Handrails 
Stands/Carts 
Screens/Guards 
Screw Conveyors 
Transfer Lines 


AWS Certified Welders 
Design/Fabrication 
Installation 
Modification/Repair 


_ http://www.aatac-fab.com 


P.O. Box 728 
Windsor, California 95492 


this “net borrowing advantage” for the 
four wineries. 

At Beringer and Robert Mondavi, for 
each dollar of OPM substituted for 
equity, a 6% benefit flows through to the 
owners. Ravenswood, because of its 
much higher return on assets and a 
slightly lower interest cost (due to the 
use of more interest-free debt, such as 
trade payables), has a more significant 
ability to enhance its net income into an 
attractive return on investment. 

The net borrowing advantage is just 
one element of the “leverage” equation. 
Another part, the degree of usage of 
OPM is shown in Exhibit VII. This is 
depicted as the dollar of debt per dollar 
of equity. 

Beringer uses nearly twice as much 
debt as equity in financing its business. 
On the other extreme, Ravenswood 
employs only $.64 of debt for each dol- 
lar of equity. Ravenswood’s lesser 
degree of debt leverage results in less 
risk that the winery will be able to meet 
fixed scheduled interest and principal 
payments. The trade-off is the loss of 
some of the potential income enhancing 
benefits accruing to using OPM. 


The effect of multiplying the net bor- 
rowing advantage by the degree of use 
of OPM is depicted in Exhibit VIII. This 
result represents the total benefit to the 
owners through the use of debt leverage. 

Beringer, with the lowest net borrow- 
ing advantage, still obtained the great- 
est overall benefit (+10.9%) through a 
more liberal degree of debt utilization, 
including its inherent risks. On the other 
hand, Ravenswood, despite having the 
best potential advantage, achieved only 
moderate leverage benefits because of 
more cautious debt management. 
However with the highest return on 
assets (17.7% per Exhibit IV) and the 
potential to utilize more debt, Ravens- 
wood may be well poised to grow prof- 
itability and improve the return on 
equity for its owners. 


Overall reconciliation 

Conventional financial analysis of a 
winery business focuses on sales, wine 
costs, and other elements of the income 
statement. Considerable attention is 
normally paid to return on investment 
in the form of return on stockholders 
equity. Additional analysis, however, is 
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Exhibit VI 
Debt leverage benefit ($ in millions) 
Robert 
Beringer Mondavi Chalone Ravenswood 
Year ending Yearending Yearending Year ending 
6/30/99 6/30/99 3/ oly 99) 6/30/99 
Net borrowing advantage 5.6% 5.8% 8.6% 14.3% 
$ of debt per $ of equity $1.95 $1.07 $0.78 $0.64 
Debt leverage benefit 10.9% 6.2% 6.7% 9.1% 
Exhibit IX 
Return on equity anaylsis ($ in millions) 
Robert 
Beringer Mondavi Chalone Ravenswood 
Year ending Yearending Yearending Year ending 
6/30/99 6/30/99 3/31/99 6/30/99 
Earning power of assets 
(return on assets) 10.7% 10.2% 12.6% 17.7% 
Borrowing advantage 5.6% 5.8% 8.6% 14.3% 
$ of debt per $ of equity x$1.95 x$1.07 x$0.78 x$0.64 
Debt leverage benefit +10.9% +6.2% +6.7% +9.1% 
Return on equity 21.6% 16.5% 19.2% 26.8% 


necessary to gain insight into the 
dynamics behind the numbers. 

Exhibit IX summarizes the reconcilia- 
tion of return on assets into return on 
equity to owners. 

Among the four wineries reviewed, 
Ravenswood had both the highest 
return on assets and return on equity. 
Operationally, sales mix, cost and 
expense controls, and other measures 
have contributed to this performance. 

Beringer on the other hand has nearly 
doubled a modest 10.9% return on assets 
(before tax) to 21.5% return on equity 
primarily through debt leverage. 

Robert Mondavi and  Chalone 
(excluding an extraordinary gain), with 
about the same return on assets as 
Beringer, have lower returns on equity 
because of significantly less use of other 
people’s money. 


Conclusion 

Profitability of a business is subject to 
different interpretations. For the wine 
industry, particularly because of its cap- 
ital intensity, return on assets is critical. 
A firm with an apparently healthy profit 
per dollars of sales may suffer signifi- 


cantly when over $2 of assets are needed 
to generate each $1 of sales. Accordingly, 
one prime lesson to be learned from the 
information available from the reports 
of publicly owned wine companies is 
the necessity of managing the balance 
sheet as well as sales and expenses. 
Although by no means comprehen- 
sive, the approach to reviewing publicly 
available information illustrated here 
demonstrates the valuable insights one 
can get from such sources. Whether from 
an investment, competitive, or simply 
academic viewpoint, creative and dili- 
gent effort can yield interesting results 
that can benefit anyone interested in the 
wine industry. i 


George Schofield is a financial consultant 
with extensive winery and vineyard experi- 
ence. He served 10 years as CFO of Robert 
Mondavi Winery before establishing his own 
consulting business in St. Helena, CA, in 
1984. Contact George Schofield at 707/963- 
Boao: 


From a presentation to the 1999 CPA 
Education Foundation Wine Industry Conference 
delivered in December in Rohnert Park, CA. 


eliable equipment starts 
“, with our quality product 
line including the EUROPRESS, 
manufactured at our parent 
company in Germany. 


We are the exclusive North 
American distributor of 
BRAUD Grape Harvesters 


and represent quality equipment 

from Rauch, Kiesel, Schneider, 

Guth, Leckron, and Rieger stain- 
less steel tanks. 


Dedication to service and cus- 
tomer satisfaction is our commit- 
ment. 


If you are looking for new or 
reconditioned vineyard or winery 
equipment, the team at 
Euro-Machines 
will help find the best equipment 
for your needs. 


For a complete list of 
products and references, 
or parts and service, 
please contact Euro-Machines. 


EURO-MACHINES EAST: 
PO Box 843 
Culpeper, VA 22701 
PHONE: 540/825-5700 
FAX: 540/825-5789 


EURO-MACHINES WEST: 
5199 Fulton Dr. #1 
Fairfield, CA 94585 

PHONE: 707/864-5800 
FAX: 707/864-5879 


“Ever ecmcond Quality - ~The only Goal!" 
This directive scrolls quietly across‘our computer screens. 
_ At Innerstave, we take the Liege seriously. — 


ee 


- We are known. for. our attention te details and our adherence’ = 
to the highest of quality standards. Details like the purchas 
_of only the finest French and American oak, and the develop- 
_ment of barrel flavors coaxed from.the.oaks we have 
matured in the open air. Standards like inspecting Wood 
structure, measuring and checking moisture;-and.even___ 
‘smelling the oak at all stages of the process until 
“we are certain that each piece meets our strict 
__ requirements. 


ame are directed by our master. cooper wioee pe 

-» expertise reaches from the roots.of the 

»-tree to.a thorough understanding of 

the effect of oakein finished wines. —_— 
: ¥ _~ ti Kens aay 


1erstave, we take the 
suality.m massage vent seriously... 


, Production Manager at Innerstave 


2 John Scholl, 


For more information, call Bob Rogers 


INNERSTAVE 


24200 Arnold Drive « Sonoma, CA 95476 
Telephone: 707.996.8781 ¢ Fax: 707.996.1157 
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rmillaria root disease is a 
chronic problem in California 
vineyards. Commonly called 
“oak root fungus,” the dis- 
ease is caused by Armillaria 
mellea. This fungus is native to forest 
trees in California. Its range includes 
the Central Valley, the San Gabriel 
Valley, the Coastal Mountains, and ele- 
vations up to 6,000 ft. of the Sierra 
Nevada (Baumgartner & Rizzo, 1998). 

Though several Armillaria species are 
native to California, only Armillaria mel- 
lea kills grapevines. Armillaria root dis- 
ease has been reported on grapevines 
in the southeastern U.S., Brazil, Central 
and Eastern Europe, and Australia 
(Hood et al., 1991). 

Armillaria infects vine roots and can 
eventually kill the vine. It may spread 
to neighboring vines forming distinc- 
tive clusters of dead vines. Attempts to 
replant within these clusters are usually 
ineffective. Currently, there are no ade- 
quate controls for Armillaria root dis- 
ease. 


Disease symptoms 

Armillaria causes above-ground 
symptoms typical of most root dis- 
eases: dwarfed shoots, yellow or red 
leaves, and premature defoliation. 
Symptoms are most obvious in late 
summer when vines may completely 
collapse and die. 

Symptomatic vines can be positively 
diagnosed by examining their root col- 
lars for below-ground disease charac- 
teristics. Unique to Armillaria are: 
mycelial fans (white sheets of fungal 
tissue found beneath bark[see photo]) 


and rhizomorphs (black, shoestring- 
like structures found on bark and grow- 
ing through soil). Armillaria may form 
mushrooms at or near the base of 
infected vines in winter, but this may 
not occur on an annual basis. Therefore, 
absence of mushrooms does not mean 
absence of infection. 


Armillaria mycelial fans (white streaks) 
are formed below the soil-line on the 
main stem and roots of grapevines. 


Course of the disease 

How long it takes symptoms to 
develop and for the vine to die after 
infection is not predictable. This 
depends on a number of factors, such 
as rootstock tolerance, amount of 
inoculum present, extent of infection, 
and soil conditions. In vineyard and 
greenhouse studies, we are currently 
examining how reliable disease symp- 
toms are for predicting vine death. Our 
results to date show that both symptom 
development and time until death after 
infection can take from one to several 
years. 


How infections spread 

Armillaria may be present on a site 
before a vineyard is established. The 
disease affects more than 500 species of 
woody plants, including most native 
trees, such as oak, madrone, laurel, 
Douglas fir, and Ponderosa pine 
(Raabe, 1962). After land is cleared of an 
oak woodland, any infected roots that 
remain underground become inoculum 
sources. 

Armillaria is a wood-decay fungus. It 
lives in soil but needs woody tissue on 
which to survive. It can live in decaying 
roots for up to 50 years, depending on 
their mass. 

Rhizomorphs, the agents of infection, 
grow through the soil from an infected 
root, but they die if they are separated 
from the roots they feed on. 

Armillaria can attack any woody part 
of a grapevine’s root system. Vines 
become infected when roots grow into 
contact with old Armillaria-infected root 
pieces, or when rhizomorphs grow 
from these inoculum sources and con- 
tact vine roots. In either case, mode of 
infection is the same: once the fungus 
contacts a root, it bores through the 
bark with the aid of lytic enzymes. 
Below the bark, Armillaria kills the cam- 
bium and a mycelial fan forms. The 
mycelial fan expands beneath the root 
bark, and the fungus decays the wood. 

Armillaria does not live freely in the 
soil. It is present only on infected root 
pieces. Vines planted in infected sites 
may not show signs of root disease for 
several years, because it takes time for 
roots to grow into contact with inocu- 
lum in the soil or vice versa. 

Once a vine is infected, Armillaria can 
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move to neighboring vines in two 
ways: by direct vine root-to-root con- 
tact or via rhizomorphs. Hyphae 
(strands of fungal tissue) grow from 
infected roots to healthy roots that are 
touching them. Rhizomorphs grow 
from an infected root, through the soil, 
to the roots of a nearby vine. 
Vine-to-vine spread of Armillaria is 
usually quite slow. The rate of spread 
depends on many factors, including 
soil moisture and temperature, root- 
stock growth rate and_ tolerance, 
amount of inoculum, and vine-spacing. 
Three things definitely hasten 
Armillaria infection and spread: exces- 
sive soil moisture, large quantities of 
inoculum, and close vine-spacing. 


Chemical infection controls 
Pre-plant soil fumigation is more 
effective for control of Armillaria root 
disease than post-infection spot fumi- 
gation. If soil moisture and texture are 
optimal, methyl-bromide will kill 
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inoculum to a depth of approximately 
one meter. For spot fumigation, how- 
ever, methyl-bromide is often only 
effective for a few years, which is about 
how long it takes for roots of replants to 
meet inoculum. Spot-fumigation only 
works if the fumigant penetrates deep 
enough to kill Armillaria on the roots of 
the dead vine and the inoculum that 
originally infected it. 

Unfortunately, based on our observa- 
tions of infected vineyards that were 
fumigated before planting, we know 
that methyl-bromide doesn’t always 
provide permanent control. Without 
thorough land-clearing, infected roots 
below a depth of one meter are not 
affected by methyl-bromide. 

The use of Enzone (sodium tetrathio- 
carbonate or STTC) for control of 
Armillaria root disease in grapevines 
was found to be ineffective in limited 
experimental trials (Doug Gubler, Dept. 
of Plant Pathology, University of 
California, Davis, personal communi- 


cation), although some control was 
achieved in almonds (Adaskaveg et al., 
1999). We are currently testing its effi- 
cacy in pears. 

Enzone is either applied as a soil 
drench or injected into the soil near the 
root collar of infected trees on a yearly 
basis as a preventative measure. 
Enzone (and other chemical eradicants) 
must kill all inoculum to provide per- 
manent control. If inoculum remains, 
root collar applications of Enzone may 
be required throughout the vine’s life. 


Cultural controls 

Cultural controls are more promising 
for long-term control of Armillaria than 
chemical controls, especially those that 
decrease soil moisture at the base of the 
vine. If Armillaria is restricted to the 
ends of vine roots, a healthy plant can 
make new roots to compensate for 
those destroyed by infection. However, 
once infection surrounds the root collar, 
the plant is girdled and will likely die. 
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Moving drip-line emitters to areas 
between vines as soon as possible after 
planting may keep Armillaria away 
from the root collar. We have seen 
severe cases of root disease in vine- 
yards where emitters were left directly 
at the base of vines over two years after 
planting. 

In the absence of excessive moisture, 
many plants can restrict Armillaria 
infections to tolerable levels. Living 
native trees bordering an orchard or 
vineyard, even though they may be 
infected, contribute little in the way of 
inoculum. Once they are cut, however, 
root wood is quickly converted to 
inoculum. 

One of the worst cases of Armillaria 
we studied was in a vineyard with a 
freshly-cut laurel stump two meters 
from its edge. Vines directly adjacent to 
this stump began showing symptoms 
only five years after planting. Now a 
cluster of dead vines extends 20 meters 
into the vineyard radiating from the 
edge nearest the stump. After the tree 
was cut, its root system became one 
huge piece of inoculum. 

Mycorrhizal fungi do not protect 
grapevine roots from Armillaria root 
disease. These fungi infect root hairs, 
while Armillaria infects woody roots. 
Mycorrhizae do contribute to the over- 
all health of a grapevine though, and 
healthy vines are less likely to die from 
root disease than stressed vines. 

Root-collar excavation is a common 
practice used to control Armillaria root 
disease on infected ornamental and 
landscape trees. It often extends the 
tree’s life and causes Armillaria to die 
back. Biological reasons behind this 
method’s success are unclear and 
results are primarily anecdotal, how- 
ever, it may be due to several effects. 
Root-collar excavation helps keep bark 
dry and can offset the influence of 
excessive moisture. It may restrict 
infections to peripheral roots, prevent 
initial root-collar infection by rhi- 
zomorphs, and allow infected tissues to 
recover. 

Success of root-collar excavation 
depends on the extent of infection 
when the treatment is applied. 
However, it is unlikely to harm an 
infected vine and is costly only in terms 
of time spent digging. 
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Avoiding infection 

The best way to avoid root disease is 
to plant on land with no Armillaria on it. 
When clearing an orchard or vineyard, 
look for foliar symptoms (most obvious 
in late summer) and clusters of dead 
plants. Look for mycelial fans (present 
year-round) on symptomatic plants by 


removing approximately five inches of 
soil from around the root collar and 
peeling back the bark with a knife. 
Unfortunately, Armillaria is harder to 
detect in oak woodlands because 
above-ground symptoms are rare. 
Mycelial fans and mushrooms do form 
on infected oaks, but all native 
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Armillaria species make these fans and 
mushrooms, and they look identical. 

Whether you positively identify 
Armillaria on a site or not, we 
recommend thorough land-clearing. 
Absence of symptoms and mycelial 
fans does not ensure absence of root 
disease. Infections can exist below the 
root collar. Ripping the soil in several 
directions after clearing will bring most 
large roots to the surface and intensive 
root-picking will likely remove most 
inoculum. This should be done even if 
you plan to fumigate. 

We are currently screening 20 dif- 
ferent grapevine rootstocks, selected 
by Andrew Walker (Department of 
Viticulture & Enology, University of 
California, Davis), for resistance to 
Armillaria root disease. Based on the 
biology and frequency of Armillaria 
in native habitats commonly cleared 
for vineyard establishment in Calif- 
ornia, a management program — 
including careful land-clearing, use 
of resistant rootstocks, and cultural 
controls such as those described here 
— will likely provide longer-lasting 
control of root disease than a single 
chemical eradicant. | 
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any wineries don’t 
spend much time 
naming their wines, 
they just put the varietal 


become an important part of 
the product. Such names 
should have the protection 
and added value of trade- 
mark registration. 

If your winery plans to 
give a special wine a propri- 
etary name and you want 
your ownership recognized 
throughout the U.S., you 
need to think about filing for 
a trademark registration. The 
registration process can be complicated 
and time consuming. Like maturation 
of a fine wine, it can take years. 

William Hill Winery in Napa, CA, 
recently went through the trademark 
registration process. After winemaker 
Jill Davis created a particularly out- 
standing Cabernet Sauvignon, the win- 
ery wanted to recognize it with a 
unique name. (Two hundred cases were 
released in November 1999.) 

“The process began with about three 
months of brainstorming what the 
name should be,” says John Calmeyer, 
vice president of marketing and public 
relations for Allied Domecq Wines USA, 
William Hill Winery’s parent company. 
“T looked at books about geography, 
mythology, the history of winemaking, 
and American Indian history. In the 
process, we considered more than 100 
names.” 

The winery eventually settled on 
“Aura” —a simple word that is defined 
in Webster’s dictionary as a “distinctive 
atmosphere surrounding a _ given 
source.” The name seemed right. 
“Usually we talk more about the vine- 
yard than the winemaker,” says 
Calmeyer. “But with this wine, it is the 
‘Aura’ of the winemaker that sets it 
apart.” 

The steps to make sure Aura was not 
already in use for wine and to file for 
registration of the name were turned 
over to attorneys for William Hill’s par- 
ent company. Because the winery is part 
of Allied Domecq, it has the backing, 
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experience, and legal expertise of one of 
the world’s largest wine and spirits 
companies. 

Calmeyer says that Allied Domecq 
selects a proprietary name when doing 
so fits the marketing strategy for the 
wine. “It’s more likely that a limited- 
production wine will have a proprietary 
name,” he explains, because it takes so 
long to build awareness of a wine with 
the average consumer. 

“With a wine of a half-million 
cases, a proprietary name doesn’t 
make sense. It puts a roadblock 
between the consumer and the prod- 
uct. In lower volume, ultra-premium 
products, a name like Aura adds per- 
sonality and character.” 

The trademark registration process, 
Calmeyer adds, “is a marketing expense 
that we believe will pay dividends 
because it helps build awareness and 
the image of William Hill Winery.” 

Indeed, a proprietary name on a bot- 
tle of wine can speak volumes to con- 
sumers. Once you know the proper way 
to file to register a proprietary name, 
you can decide if the process is worth 
the effort for your winery. 


What is a trademark? 

A trademark is any word, name, sym- 
bol, or sound that distinguishes your 
product or and service from others. 
(Think of Kleenex® tissues or the NBC 
chimes.) Unlike patents, which protect 
inventions for only 20 years, trademark 
registrations can be renewed every 10 
years as long as the marks are being 


Wituam Hit 


WINER 


used in commerce. 

Trademarks — along with patents, 
copyrights, and trade secrets — are now 
collectively referred to as “intellectual 
property.” They are products that come 
from the creative mind. A trademark is 
an asset to a winery, just as cellars and 
vines are assets. Like all assets, it needs 
to be protected from theft and misuse. 

A trademark is created and owned by 
the first person who uses the mark in 
trade. For example, if you are the first 
person to sell Aura wine, the trademark 
belongs to you. Anyone else who wants 
to sell a wine called Aura could be pre- 
vented from doing so. 

Because William Hill Winery wants to 
ship Aura throughout the U.S., the win- 
ery attorneys filed to register Aura with 
the U.S. Patent & Trademark Office 
(USPTO). As part of the application 
process, the USPTO checked earlier reg- 


istrations to make sure there were no 
earlier claims to the trademark. 

“Most wineries are small. They don’t 
understand that there is a substantial 
risk that the name they have selected 
may already be taken,” says trademark 
attorney Mel Owen, founding partner 
of Owen, Wickersham & Erickson in 
San Francisco, CA. 

Why should a winery care if a name is 
already being used? If someone else is 
already using the name you've chosen 
for your wine, and the product is simi- 
lar enough to be confusing to the public 
(a wine, a beer, or even a restaurant that 
has a similarly named house wine), you 
would be infringing on the earlier 
user’s rights. 

“You could face a lawsuit,” clarifies 
Owen. “Usually it’s not over money, but 
over the right to continue using the 
name.” Imagine if you’ve already 
designed and printed labels and even 
affixed them to bottles. If you were 
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ordered to change the name at that 
point, the cost could be substantial. 

The first and most important step is to 
make sure the name or “mark” you 
would like to use is available. 

“The clearance process starts with a 
preliminary search of federal and state 
trademark databases,” says Owen. 
“You could do it yourself on the 
Internet, but it might be a disaster.” 
Owen says many people who aren’t in 
the business don’t know where to look 
or how to find conflicting marks. “Even 
experts can miss potential problems.” 

At William Hill Winery, the clearance 
process took about six months, and 
Aura was just one of the names 
researched. “We ran 10 to 15 names 
through the preliminary search process. 
Some of them didn’t clear, and we 
wanted to keep our options open,” 
Calmeyer recalls. “We ended up with 
eight to 10 that we knew were available 
to us [having cleared the preliminary 


search] when we made the final selec- 
tion.” 

Dawn McGee, an attorney in Paso 
Robles, who teaches wine law at 
California Polytechnic State Univ- 
ersity’s extension program in San Luis 
Obispo, says wineries can save money 
by doing some preliminary checking of 
their own on the Internet. “The easiest 
thing is to put your name of choice into 


some major search engines — like 
AltaVista and Excite — and see what 
comes up.” 


She suggests following up with a call 
to the Bureau of Alcohol Tobacco & 
Firearms (ATF). While ATF can’t be 
counted on as a final source, it can often 
tell you if the exact same name is 
already in use. This simple effort allows 
you to eliminate many possible names 
that are already in use before you pay 
for an official search. 

Owen reports that ATF also has anew 
website that lists Certificates of Label 
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Approval, where you can search brands 
and proprietary or ‘fanciful’ names 
(http: / /ows.atf.treas.gov:8877 /index.html). 

“The next step is to check the data- 
base at the USPTO (on the Internet) at 
www.uspto.gov. You can search by 
name. It’s a huge convenience,” McGee 
says. But she admits that these methods 
to search for an exact name won't tell 
you definitively if there is a similar 
name already in use and therefore 
someone with a legitimate challenge to 
your name. 

“I had a friend, Tim Olson, who 
started a new winery and wanted to call 
it Domaine Archer, but that was too 
similar to another winery name,” she 
recalls. Olson had the same problem 
with his second choice, Archer Cellars. 
He finally chose another name alto- 
gether — Tarius. In each case, the win- 
ery names were not identical, but they 
were close enough to trigger objections 
from the trademark owners. 

If you have tried several names and 
they all seem to be taken, consider the 
types of words you are trying. “The 
most registerable and defendable 
names are names that are made up — 
like Xerox® and Kleenex®,” McGee 
explains. “If you can’t make one up, 
pull a word out of the dictionary that is 
usually not associated with wine. Get 
the biggest Oxford dictionary you can 
find. There are a lot of good words out 
there, people just don’t use them.” 

Place names and surnames have a 
hard time clearing because similar 
names tend to already be in use and the 
USPTO rules restrict their use. Words in 
foreign languages might also have trou- 
ble clearing because the USPTO 
requires the English translation also be 
checked and cleared. 

Once you've done a preliminary 
search, you might consider a compre- 
hensive search. “If you're also going to 
use this mark as your company name or 
as a primary brand, it’s probably worth 
investing about $400 in a full search,” 
recommends Owen. 

Search services, such as the nationally 
known Thomson & Thomson, North 
Quincy, MA, provide reports of about 
100 to 200 pages on a single potential 
trademark. They look at state, federal, 
and common law databases and can tell 
you whether some minor changes to a 


proposed trademark might make it 
work. These reports help you evaluate 
whether your trademark is capable of 
being registered, with the USPTO or in 
your state, and how protectable your 
trademark is based on its strength and 
how many similar names exist. 


Registering a trademark 

Once you’ve cleared a trademark, 
you can file to register it with the 
USPTO. The application fee is $245 
per class. (“Wines and Spirits” is one 
of the 42 classes.) 

William Hill registered Aura in the 
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Wines and Spirits class, but checked 
several other, possibly conflicting 
classes, during the preliminary search, 
including: 

¢ Meats and Processed Foods 

¢ Staple Foods 

¢ Natural Agricultural Products 

¢ Light Beverages 

¢ Smokers’ Articles 

¢ Advertising and Business Services 

e Miscellaneous Services. 

“Our attorneys wanted to do the 
broadest search possible, so we would 
have all of the information. They even 
came up with the Jacuzzi company, 
which used Aura,” Calmeyer recalls. 
“There is an outside chance that some- 
one (using the trademark for goods or 
services ina class other than wines and 
spirits) would object to our use of the 
name. We wanted to know what was 
out there.” 

The USPTO web site outlines the 
requirements for registering a trade- 
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mark and has_ online forms. 
Completing an application can be 
tricky, however, because the USPTO 
has specific requirements regarding the 
way applicants state information and 
submit drawings of their trademarks. 
“You can file the application your- 
self, but I wouldn’t recommend it,” 
McGee says. “Most people I know in 
the wine business aren’t in it for the 
paperwork.” Provided that the prelim- 
inary searches have been done, the 
mark is registerable, and your paper- 
work is in order, McGee charges a flat 
fee of $300 to file a use application, 
then charges per hour to handle any 
responses required by the USPTO. 
There are two ways to file: a use- 
based trademark application and an 
intent to use (ITU) application. Most 
wineries choose the latter because the 
application serves to reserve the mark 
while the wine is being made and bot- 
tled and the labels are being designed 


and printed. 

“Up until 1988, you had to make use 
of a trademark before you could file to 
register it. In other words, you couldn’t 
file to register a trademark until you 
shipped the wine in commerce,” Owen 
explains. “About 25 of us who work in 
trademark law spent years helping to 
rewrite that law. Now, an intent-to-use 
application can be filed and it reserves 
a trademark for you. The actual regis- 
tration doesn’t issue until you have 
shipped the wine with the trademark.” 

Once an ITU application is accepted, 
you have six months to make your first 
use. Six-month extensions are available 
for $100 each for up to three years total. 
When the registration issues, the court 
treats the original filing date of the ITU 
application as if a shipment had been 
made on that date (constructive first 
use). 

The entire process — from applica- 
tion filing to registration — usually 
takes about 12 to 18 months, not count- 
ing the extensions. Before the USPTO 
will register a trademark, it publishes 
the mark in the weekly Official Gazette 
and offers a 30-day period for a third 
party to oppose the registration. “With 
so many new marks being created and 
published in the Official Gazette, many 
trademark owners now hire a ‘watch 
service’ to track potentially conflicting 
marks,” Owen says. 

If the trademark is not opposed, a 
certificate of registration will issue 
about three months later. William Hill 
received its registration in October 
1999: 

Protecting your © 

Once you have your registered 
trademark, you are legally entitled to 
use the symbol ® — called “circle R” — 
to inform the public and competitors 
that your trademark is registered with 
the USPTO. The symbol ™ indicates 
that someone is claiming rights to that 
trademark, but no federal registration 
has been issued. 

A registration with the USPTO 
doesn’t extend internationally. Every 
country has its own trademark laws 
applicable within its own territory. 
According to the booklet “Trademark 
Smarts” by Colleen Sarenpa (published 
by Thomson & Thomson and available 
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by phone at 800/692-8833 or online at 
www.thomson-thomson.com, under “QO & 
A”), many of the basic concepts found 
in the U.S. hold true in other countries. 
If you are shipping wine overseas, it is 
best to check with a trademark attor- 
ney first. 

Trademark rights can last forever if 
you: 1) continue to use the trademark 
in business, 2) file a “Section 8 
Affidavit” (between the fifth and sixth 
year of use), and 3) renew the trade- 
mark every 10 years. Each action has 
an accompanying fee. 

“Once you've registered a trade- 
mark, it’s only as good as your protec- 
tion of it,” McGee says. Protecting it 
means making sure that no one else 
uses it. 

“Monitoring the mark is a hard thing 
to do. If you catch someone using your 
trademark, you need to immediately 
contact your attorney to send a cease 
and desist letter, stating that the use is 
an infringement of a registered mark.” 

Owen says there are compromises all 
the time between people who want to 
use a certain trademark and people 
who already have the registration. 
“Most issues can be resolved with 
common sense,” he says. A trademark 
can also be sold or licensed. A license 
allows someone else to use the trade- 
mark without transferring all rights. 


Some final advice 

If you plan to keep your wine within 
the confines of one state — and there- 
fore are not eligible for a federal trade- 
mark registration — you are still pro- 
tected by common law, a system of law 
based on custom and precedent estab- 
lished by court decisions. The level of 
protection depends on your state. 

If possible, register your trademark 
with your state. This will alert others to 
your claim of the trademark and will 
provide additional legal protection 
under state law. 

If you are looking for an attorney 
specializing in trademark law, ask your 
general or business attorney or a refer- 
ral service of a bar association. 

The trademark registration process 
can be both costly and time-consum- 
ing. “But it isn’t really as bad as it 
sounds,” Owen advises. “Just be pre- 
pared for some wrinkles in the process. 


The end result is a valuable company 
asset that only increases in value as it is 
used over the years.” a 

For more information, contact the U. S. 
Patent & Trademark Office at 800-786- 
9199 (www.uspto.gov) or the International 
Trademark Association at 212-768-9887 
(www.inta.org). 


Sources: 

Mel Owen, Owen, Wickersham & 
Erickson, tel: 415/882-3200; e-mail: 
mowen@owe.com; address: 455 Market St, 
19th floor, SF, CA 94105 

Dawn McGee, tel: 805/238-5911; e-mail: 
demcgee@altavista.net. 


Shown much larger than actual size below is the face of a Roman antoninianus, a coin minted during the reign of 
emperor Probus (pictured) circa a.d. 276 to 282. A great lover of wine, Probus led conquests into Gaul and found a 
region he believed held great potential for vineyards. He instructed his men to cultivate the ground and with perseverance 


succeeded in making truly unique wine. His men werent as enthusiastic, and eventually killed him out of a rage for bein: 
aria if ‘y d 


forced to make agriculture instead of war. Those original vineyards were the seeds for the terrain known today as the 


Bordeaux region of France. 


WHEN SHOULD tradition be abandoned for profits? Perhaps the two 
have more in common than you think. Here at StaVin, we’ve been 
refining a series of oak-to-wine infusion systems that have been helping 
wine-makers significantly curb costs while producing some thrilling 
vintages. From the forest to the bottle, our methods of treating oak 
closely follow the old recipes of French tonnelier. You'll find these 
systems use much less oak than traditional methods dictate, as well as 
cut back on water wasted during lengthy rinsing processes. We offer 
the winery more control in steering oak flavors through a range of 
subtle toast levels and highly precise delivery techniques. This x=—--m, 
kind of thinking leaves ee fuller and ce nae flowing. Calin 
If you make wine, please call us soon. We'll show you how to dl IN 
finish a superior vintage and fill your coffers, all at once. sre 


StaVin Incorporated, PO Box 1693, Sausalito, California 94966 tel (415) 331-7849 fax (415) 331-0516 


e-mail: info@stavin.com Web: http:/hwww.stavin.com 


WIP eaPVWC . 
' \ } WE eles P.O. Box 279 ¢ 27920 McCombs Ave., Wasco, CA 9328( 
A CUT. ABON3 800-499-9019 e 661-758-4777 ¢ Fax 661-758-499 
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7 WINEGROWING 


Figure 1 


1 X 0.5 meters 


tae 


How 


VINE SPACING 


impacts water use 
and root development 


Eben Archer © Department of Viticulture & Oenology, 


University of Stellenbosch, Matieland, South Africa 


iticulture is the quanti- 

tative and qualitative 

product of a certain 

number of vines culti- 

vated on a specific land 
area. The ideal population of 
vines is dictated by the size that 
each vine can achieve within the 
limitations set by its own capac- 
ity, and by the portion of envi- 
ronmental stimulants it can 
acquire when in competition 
with other vines within the same 
population. In viticulture, uti- 
lization of above-ground and 
subterranean environments are 
equally important. 

How effectively the vine 
makes use of the soil environ- 
ment is dictated by the density of 
vine roots or root density. In fer- 
tile soils where nutrients and 
water are freely available, root 
density plays a less important 
role than in poor soils where 
nutrients and water are relatively 
scarce. In poor soils, high root 
densities are especially needed to 
fully exploit the potential of the 
soil. 

At the soil-root interface, a 
complex range of factors affects 
the processes and interactions 
that take place between vine 
roots and the soil, including: 
genetic characteristics of the 
rootstock, chemical and physi- 


cal soil properties, soil mois- 
ture, vine spacing and trellising, 
soil-borne pests and _ fungi 
(including mycorrhiza). These 
factors not only affect distribu- 
tion of vine roots, but also their 
density. 

Vine performance is primarily 
determined by the volume of soil 
fully colonized by the roots and 
not by the volume potentially at 
the vine’s disposal. Therefore, 
the yield per unit of soil surface 
will increase with narrower spac- 
ing until the point is reached 
where the available soil volume 
per vine is fully utilized by the 
roots. Any further decrease in 
vine spacing normally induces 
shoot crowding and_ excess 
canopy shade and, therefore, 
negatively affects yield and qual- 
ity. 

It has long been established 
that an increase in the number 
of vines per hectare increases 
the total root mass per hectare. 
This indicates that the space 
between vine roots is decreased, 
pointing toward an increase in 


These photographs illustrate 
the effect of vine spacing on 
root distribution. 


3 X 3 meters 


i 
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Vineyard Industry Products Co. 
Windsor, CA 707-431-0807 


Jim’s Supply Company 
Bakersfield, CA 661-324-6514 


Valley Vineyard & Orchard Supply 
Lodi, CA 209-368-8595 


Cal-Pac 
Fresno, CA 800-288-5893 


Cameron & Cameron 
Fulton, CA 800-546-7706 


Central Valley Wholesale 
St. Helena, CA 707-963-3622 


Growers Supply & Irrigation 
Geyserville, CA 707-857-3484 


~ Orchard Valley Supply Co. : 
Fawn Grove, PA 7 17-382-4612, 


Napa County Farm Supply 


Napa, CA 707-224-0371 


Oregon Vineyard Supply Co. : 
McMinnville, OR 800-653- 2216 


Teller & Sons Enterprises Ltd 
é Noramata, BC Canada 250-496- 53 


Gerard’s Equipment 


_ Olinver, BC 250-498-2881 
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root density. In Europe, this is the 
reason why more closely spaced 
vineyards perform better on poor 
soils, especially if the number of fine 
roots is increased. 


How does vine spacing affect 
root distribution? 

A vine-spacing experiment, span- 
ning 20 years, was done in 
Stellenbosch, South Africa, using 
Pinot Noir grafted onto Richter 99 
rootstock to determine the effect of 
vine spacing on root distribution. This 
3.2-hectare (7.9-acre) experimental 
vineyard was planted on soil with 
medium-vigor potential. During the 
first 11 years, no irrigation was 
applied. Six spacing treatments were 
used resulting in 1,111, 2,222, 2,500 
5,000, 10,000, and 20,000 vines per 
hectare (450 to 8,097 vines per acre). 

Roots were studied during the third 
winter after planting and again nine 
and 17 years after planting. The latter 
study was conducted seven years after 
supplementary irrigation was started 
and is fully reported by J.J. Hunter.’ 
Different methods were used to deter- 
mine root density ranging from exca- 
vating complete, intact root systems to 
in situ methods, using normal profile 
pit procedures. Soil water was mea- 
sured at weekly intervals using a neu- 
tron moisture probe. 

The effect of vine spacing on hori- 
zontal and vertical root distribution is 
shown in Figure 1. The vertical root 
distribution of some of the spacing 
treatments, nine years later, is shown 
in Figures 2, and 3. Increased inter- 
vine competition with closer spacings 
resulted in root systems with smaller 
volumes than produced with wider 
spacing. 

Size of the root system is an impor- 
tant factor in determining the growth 
of the above-ground portion of the 
vine and a certain balance between 
shoot and root growth is maintained 
for each given circumstance. In this 
trial, closer spaced vines produced 
smaller root systems and, therefore, 
smaller vines with a lower yield 
capacity. 

In Table I, the root density of vines 
in the different spacing treatments is 
expressed as the number of roots per 
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Soil depth (m) 


square meter of the profile area. 

Closer vine spacing resulted in a 
marked increase in root density, while 
a tendency toward deeper root pene- 
tration could also be observed (Figures 
2 and 3). More closely spaced vines 
also produced more fine roots and 
fewer thick roots per vine, clearly indi- 
cating a higher quality root system 
than the more widely spaced vines 
(Table II). This has important implica- 
tions for the absorption of water. 


Figure 2 — Effect of 1.0m x 1.0m vine spacing on root distribution of 
nine-year-old Pinot Noir/Richter 99 grapevines. 


1.0 mx 1.0 m 


Distance from vine (m) 


Root diameter: (.} =< 0.5mm; O =0.5-2mm; x = 2-5 mm; 
= 5-10 mm; ® = 10mm; J = position of the vine. 
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How does vine spacing affect 
soil-water utilization? 

It is widely accepted that water use 
by vines during the period from flow- 
ering to veraison is higher than during 
the periods from budburst to flower- 
ing, veraison to harvest, or harvest to 
leaf fall. 

The quantity of water taken up from 
the soil is primarily a function of root 
density and the total area of the 
absorption zone. If the volume of soil 


Table I — Effect of vine spacing on 
root density of Pinot Noir/Richter 99. 


Vine Total number of 
spacing roots/m’ profile 
(m) wall nine years old 
1.03<05 2,058 
IO) ys 0) 1,598 
2.0 x20 919 
DADE XaZA()) YY 
B10) 3x i125) 629 


Sao.) 


467 


Table II — Effect of vine spacing on 
root density of fine and thick roots 
of Pinot Noir/Richter 99 grapevines. 


Vine <2.0 (mm) >2.0 (mm) 
spacing root root 
(m) diameter diameter 


LOBOS 2,034 
NO) S< 10 1598 
2.0 x 1.0 893 
2.0 x 2.0 367 
URGES 613 
3.0 x 3.0 452 


Root density (number/m‘’ profile wall) 


imprisoned by two adjacent roots is 
small, water in that volume is more 
easily absorbed than when the volume 
is large. 

In soils with low water-holding 
capacity, a high root density is neces- 
sary to maintain an acceptable level of 
water absorption. Higher root densi- 
ties under these conditions have cer- 
tain advantages, especially when 
larger quantities of water are needed 
during heat waves. On the other hand, 
high root densities may have certain 
disadvantages, because a higher rate 
of water absorption dessicates the soil 
faster, which may cause water short- 
ages during the ripening process. 

Figure 4 depicts the effect of vine 
spacing on soil-water depletion during 
the growing season. Soil water was 
depleted more rapidly in the more 
closely spaced treatment plots than in 
the wider-spaced treatments, and this 
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Soil depth (m) 


Root diameter: 


difference is ascribed to the differences 
found in root density. The higher root 
density of more closely spaced vines 
absorbed the soil-water content more 
effectively than the lower root density 
of wider spaced vines. As a result, 
more closely spaced vines had 
stressed ripening conditions as is 
shown by the data on leaf-water 
potential. 

Pre-dawn daily leaf-water potential 
data (not shown) were similar for all 


Figure 3 — Effect of 2.0m x 1.0m vine spacing on root distribution of 
nine-year-old Pinot Noir/Richter 99 grapevines. 


2.0 m x 1.0 m 


0.1 
Distance from vine (m) 


=<0.5mm; O =0.5-2mm; x = 2-5 mm; 
= 5-10 mm; ® = 10 mm; += position of the vine. 


spacings during the early part of the 


growing season. But these values 
showed marked differences during 
veraison and ripeness when more 
closely spaced vines clearly displayed 
greater water stress. The average leaf- 
water potential, depicted in Figure 5, 
clearly indicates that the more closely 
spaced vines were better supplied 
with water during the early part of the 
season, until just after pea-berry size 
was reached. 
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Figure 4 — Effect of vine spacing on the soil water content of the total profile 
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FLOWERING 


From this stage onward until (and 
including) full ripeness, the more 
closely spaced vines endured more 
water stress than the wider-spaced 
vines. This corresponded with the pat- 
tern of change in soil-water content, 
where a marked drop occurred in the 
case of more closely spaced vines at 
pea-berry size (Figure 4). The higher 
root density of the more closely spaced 
vines resulted in a better water uptake 
early in the season when soil water 
was still abundant. This exhausted the 
soil water faster and eventually led to 
a higher water stress in the more 
closely spaced vines when ripening 
occurred. 


Water stress affects shoot growth 

Higher water stress in more closely 
spaced vines also affected shoot 
growth (Figure 6). During the early 
part of the season, when soil water 
was readily available to vines in all 
treatment plots, stronger shoot growth 
was measured for more closely spaced 


vines than for wider-spaced vines. 
This was caused by the better water 
absorption obtained with the higher 
root density of vines in the more 
closely spaced treatment plots. 

During the latter part of the season, 
especially after veraison, the wider- 
spaced vines had a higher rate of shoot 
growth, while the shoots of the more 
closely spaced vines ceased to elon- 
gate. This gave more closely spaced 
vines the advantage in terms of grape 
and wine quality. These changes in 
shoot growth are evidence that wider- 
spaced vines had a better supply of 
water later in the season. 


Conclusions 

Vine spacing has a marked effect on 
root growth and development, espe- 
cially with regard to root density. 
Greater root densities are obtained 
with closer spacing, and this has a 
marked effect on water absorption. In 
turn, this affects water relationships 
within the vine and limits shoot 
growth. 


¥ 2.0mX 1.0m 
+ 3.0m X 3.0m 


Clearly, the choice of vine spacing is 
dictated by the potential of the soil to 
supply enough water for balanced 
growth. Both too narrow and too wide 
spacing of vines will negatively effect 
the quantity, as well as quality, of 
grapes produced. i 
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Figure 5 — Effect of vine spacing on the average leaf water potential during flowering, pea size, veraison, 
and ripeness of Pinot Noir/Richter 99 grapevines. 


1.0 m X 0.5 m O 2.0 mX 2.0 m 
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2.0 m X 1.0 m + 3.0mX 3.0m 


MEAN LEAF WATER POTENTIAL (kPa) 
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PHENOLOGICAL STAGES 


Figure 6 — Effect of vine spacing on shoot growth of Pinot Noir/Richter 99 grapevines. 
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INDUSTRY ANALYSIS 


BEST 
business 
practices 


in the 
Northern California 
wine industry 


Armand Gilinsky, Jr. Ph.D. 
Richard L. McCline, Ph.D. 
Robert Eyler, Ph.D. 


he premium segment of the 
wine industry in the U.S. is 
growing quickly while 
lower-priced segments are 
experiencing maturity and 
consolidation. Recent growth in the 
industry has been affected by changes 
in consumer demand and increased 
margins for the premium wine seg- 
ment. The U.S. wine industry is con- 
centrated in California, where more 
than 900 wineries produce 149 million 
cases of wine per year, accounting for 
85% of the total U.S. wine market.’ 

Despite this dominance of the 
national market, the importance of 
California’s developing a global com- 
petitive advantage has moved to front 
and center, forcing the wine industry 
to change its organizational bound- 
aries to include foreign subsidiaries, 
strategic alliances, and competition 
from other New World wine produc- 
ers. 

Traditionally, the Northern Calif- 
ornia industry has been dominated by 
closely held, family-run businesses. 
The private nature of the industry has 
been an obstacle to sharing strategic 


best practices. With recent public offer- 
ings of stock and increasing pressures 
to meet growth and profit targets, even 
lifestyle winery owners are beginning 
to ask tough business questions such 
as “How do I compete?” This chang- 
ing attitude within the industry cou- 
pled with its recent stellar growth, 
simultaneously creates and serves the 
need for ongoing, strategic research 
that management can use to help face 
an increasingly complex, global wine 
market. 

Meanwhile, Australia’s wine indus- 
try has taken a bold, public stand to 
dominate the world wine market by 
2025 

This has spurred the California 
wine industry to undertake the devel- 
opment of a similar plan under a pro- 
gram entitled “WineVision: American 
Wine in the 21" Century.” 

This program enlists the support of 
some of the biggest and most influen- 


tial wineries and grapegrowers in 
California to “take a really good look 
at what challenges and opportunities 
are available in the next five, 10, and 20 
years.” 

However, previous wine industry 
business studies have spanned a rela- 
tively limited range of topics. These 
studies can be broken down into the 
following categories: 

¢Commerce topics: 

1) trans-Atlantic shipping’ 

2) domestic shipping’ 

3) imports’* 

4) exports’ 

5) international market entry 
barriers” 

6) the impact of NAFTA.” 


¢ Accounting topics: 

1) risk analysis” 

2) production periods” 

3) impacts of increased quality.” 


90% of the respondents are privately owned, averaging 27 years in business. 

52% have written objectives, 58% written mission statements, and 45% written strategies. 

74% are organized by function, 22% by product, and 4% by region. 

78% use sales brokers or agents, 71% have tasting facilities, 60% use direct mail to sell 
products, 48% have an in-house sales force, 29% use external sales and marketing firms, 8% 
use internet stores and external wine clubs to sell their products. 
¢ None claim they serve the market for wine priced under $3/liter (economy segment). 

* 8% serve the $3.01 to $7/liter (sub-premium) segment, 21% the $7,01 to $10/liter 
(premium) segment, and 47% the $10.01 to $14/liter (ultra-premium) segment. 

¢ 75% serve the $14.01 to $25/liter (deluxe) wine segment, 68% the segment with prices 
ranging $25.01 to $50/liter, and 26% markets with a per liter price above $50. 

¢ 95% serve the California market, averaging 34% of the market. 57% of wine is sold 
nationally, while the remainder is sold internationally. 

¢ 55% sell only one brand, while 22% sell two or three brands; 16% of the firms sell more 
than four brands; and 7% sell no branded products. 

¢ 50% are estate wineries, with 35% purchasing their fruit from locations outside on-site 


lands. 


¢ 69% own the facility where their wine is crafted, 18% use a custom crush facility, and 


13% use both. 


¢ 78% use estate grapes, though they do not necessarily position themselves as an estate 


winery. 


¢ 78% use grapes from Sonoma and/or Napa County, while 25% used grapes from 


California’s North Coast. 


¢ 21% use fruit from California’s Central Coast, and 21% purchase fruit from California’s 
Central Valley; 4% use American grapes from outside California, while only 6% use 


imported fruit. 
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¢ Administration topics: 

1) specialist organizations” 

2) organizational change” ” 

3) information technology." 

Studies specifically targeted to wine 
industry strategic management — lead- 
ership and best practices — are needed. 
The focus of this research must be on 
the industry leaders — not to criticize 
their business practices, but to assess 
how significantly the practices of the 
few affect the industry as a whole.” 

This research project, called “Best 
Practices in the Northern California 
Wine Industry — 1999 Vintage” was 
funded by the Wine Business Program 
at Sonoma State University, Rohnert 
Park, CA, (SSU). It attempts to fill a gap 
in our understanding of wine industry 
strategies. We hoped to gather prelimi- 
nary data that could be used as bench- 
marks in future industry analyses, to 
complement the efforts of the Wine- 
Vision program, as well as to meet the 
program development needs of the 
Wine Business Program at SSU in sup- 
port of the regional wine industry. 
Guiding questions for our strategic 
analysis of the California wine industry 
included: 

1. To what extent is the wine indus- 
try evolving from entrepreneurially led 
to professionally managed companies? 

2. What are ideal characteristics and 
skill sets of future industry leaders? 

3. What are the major strategic chal- 
lenges and how are these overcome? 

4. What are the best strategic man- 
agement practices of these businesses? 

5. What preliminary lessons can be 
drawn from the study of these busi- 
nesses? 


Methodology 

The study involved five phases: 1) 
creation of a database of 12 recognized 
leaders in the Northern California wine 
industry and confirmation of this data- 
base by industry insiders; 2) travel to 
conduct field interviews running 45 
minutes to an hour with each leader; 3) 
preparation of transcripts from the 
interviews and content analysis of their 
responses to uncover points of com- 
monality and significant divergence; 
and 4) based on the content analysis of 
the transcripts from the earlier study, 
construction of a questionnaire that 


would measure the leadership skill sets 
and strategic best practices in the indus- 
try 5) construction of a database of all 
Northern California wineries and mail- 
ing the questionnaire to that database. 
Wine business database. The respon- 
dent database was built from industry 
databases” “and verified by a panel of 
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experts from the Northern California 
wine industry. Over the summer of 
1999, we sent surveys to the top man- 
agement team or owner of 568 firms 
comprising the population of wineries 
and wine-related businesses in the 
Northern California region. 

Of the 568 firms, 214 were eliminated 


860 S. 19TH ST. 
RICHMOND, CA 94804 


PHONE: (510) 234-5670 
FAX: (510) 234-0433 
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INDUSTRY ANALYSIS 


Table II 


Leadership Qualities for 21st Century (n = 84) 


Note: numbers may not add to 100% due to non-response 


Declined 


6% 
6% 
10% 
3% 


Agree Disagree Neutral 
Build & maintain profitable company 94% — 6% 
Understand marketplace 92% a 8% 
Understand agricultural & business cycles 82% = 18% 
People & communication skills 81% 1% 18% 
Share best practices 79% 2% 19% 
Work for industry, not self-interest 78% 4% 18% 
Awareness of industry networks 58% 5% 37% 
Analytical skills 57% 2% 41% 
Active in industry 54% 4% 42% 
Wine industry experience 54% 4% 42% 
Business education 52% 7% 41% 
Planning orientation 51% 10% 39% 
Recognized accomplishments 49% 12% 39% 
Experience outside wine industry 38% 10% 52% 
Aligned with large, successful company 17% 31% 52% 

Note: numbers may not add to 100% due to non-response 
Table II 
Competitive Strategies (n = 84) 

Agree Disagree __ Neutral 
Serve a well-defined customer group or niche 60% 9% 31% 
Attract & keep high quality staff 58% 9% 33% 
Rapid response to customers 45% 9% 46% 
International expansion 40% 25% 35% 
Invest in new technology 38% 11% 51% 
Serve a local market 34% 18% 48% 
Early entry into growth markets 30% 8% 52% 
Create new product concepts 29% 17% 54% 
Sell new ranges of products to existing customers 27% 23% 50% 
Develop exclusive processes 16% 34% 50% 
Become smaller, more flexible 10% 45% 45% 
Retrenchment, decrease number of markets served 10% 62% 28% 
Adjust sales & profits downward 10% 69% 21% 
Acquire other companies 9% 70% 21% 


Same 
10% 
10% 
33% 
40% 


Table IV 
Respondents’ performance, 1996-1998 (self-reported) (n = 84) 
Past three years’... Increased 
Sales growth 83% 
Profit growth 84% 
Market share growth 54% 
Number of employees 56% 
Note: numbers may not add to 100% due to non-response 


for having too few employees to answer 
the survey fruitfully, for being closely 
held subsidiaries of other respondent 
firms, or for no longer participating in 
the industry. In total, we received 118 
surveys from 354 participants for a 
response rate of 33.33%. Of those sur- 
veys, 84 were complete, and 34 were not 
usable. 

The questionnaire was 20 pages long 
and organized into five sections in order 
to permit categorization of respondents 
according to the following profiles: 1) 
the business and its demographic char- 
acteristics; 2) perceptions of environ- 
mental opportunities and threats; 3) 
perceptions of top management team 
and leadership characteristics; 4) strate- 
gic and competitive best practices; and 
5) self-reported performance over the 
past three years. 


Findings 

Respondent Firm Demographics. In our 
sample of 84 firms, 77 of the firms were 
sole proprietorships or partnerships. 
One-fourth of the sample could be clas- 
sified as emergent-stage firms, which 
have from zero to 12 years in business; 
60% have been in business less than 20 
years. (In the wine industry it typically 
takes a minimum of five to seven years 
from start-up — planting the first crop 
of grapes — to the sale of the first case 
of bottled wine.) At the other end of the 
spectrum, 10 percent of the sample 
firms are more than 70 years old. Table I 
shows the demographics of respon- 
dents and their degree of integration 
and diversification. 

Perception of the external environment. 
This section provided insight into top 
management teams’ perceptions of the 
opportunities and threats in their busi- 
ness environment. The opportunities 
and threats seen as most important by 
the majority of respondents are 
described below. Notably, respondents 
were evenly divided on their perception 
of foreign competition as constituting a 
major threat. This appears to be 
because, as is shown in the following 
section on competitive strategy, many 
firms also see international competition 
as an opportunity. 
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¢ Growth via quality differentiation 
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from competitors. 

¢ Improving competitive position- 
ing in niche markets, especially with 
new brands. 

¢ Being part of and sharing infor- 
mation about a dynamic industry. 

¢ International competition. 


Threats 

e Increasing costs of fruit, vineyard 
land, technology, and labor. 

e Entry of large, heavily capitalized 
competitors. 

e Being defensive rather than 
proactive with regards to government 
regulation. 

¢ International competition. 

Leadership and top management team 
(TMT) characteristics. Following closely 
on the key traits identified by the 12 
wine business leaders in the exploratory 
survey, this section is intended to iden- 
tify the skills wine business leaders will 
need in the 21” century (see Table II). 
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Building a profitable business, under- 
standing the marketplace, understand- 
ing agricultural and consumer cycles, 
people and communication skills, and 
sharing best practices are considered 
extremely important for the leaders of 
tomorrow. 

The most significant finding may be 
the widespread expectation that the 
next generation of leaders should build 
intra-industry coalitions and networks 
— should work for the industry as a 
whole — rather than merely for the self- 
interest of their particular firms. 

Competitive strategies. Of the many 
external changes affecting the industry, 
a major concern expressed by respon- 
dents was adapting to technological 
change; 57% of respondents noted they 
had made major improvements to their 
production, operations, and informa- 
tion systems over the past three years. 
These were systems designed to 
increase flexibility and capacity to 


improve service to existing and new 
customers. 

The competitive strategy mix most 
often included: 

¢ Serving a well-defined market or 
niche 

¢ Rapid response to changing cus- 
tomer needs 

¢ Attracting and retaining key per- 
sonnel by offering pay and conditions 
above the industry average 

e International expansion via sales 
of existing products to new customers 
in other countries 

e Investing and applying new tech- 
nology to build the business. 

Because the sample was skewed 
towards smaller premium producers 
(reflecting the Northern California 
winery population), few respondents 
placed emphasis on growth via low- 
cost production, acquisition, or 
diversification into unrelated mar- 
kets (Table II). 
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¢ Examples of Food and Wine Pairings 
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Performance. Most respondents  per- 
ceived their performance to be medium 
(10% to 25%) to high (25% to 50%) in 
term of real market growth in the 1996 
to 1998 three-year period. Sales, profits, 
market share, and the number of 
employees rose in the last three years 
(Table IV). For the years 1996 to 1999, 
respondents’ self-reported average case 
sales were as follows: 197,338 (1996), 
208,986 (1997), 233,705 (1998), 251,295 
(1999 projected). The smallest winery 
sold 160 nine-liter equivalent cases in 
1998, while the largest reportedly sold 
7.8 million cases. 


Discussion and conclusions 

These results have important practi- 
cal implications for wine business 
leaders. Regarding the leadership and 
strategic profile results, it appears that 
risk-taking, innovative, and proactive 
(entrepreneurial) entry strategies may 
be instrumental to achieving initial 


growth in the wine industry. New 
entrants in this industry should con- 
sider pursuing an “aggressive” strat- 
egy aimed at niche market definition 
and penetration via “entrepreneurial” 
behaviors. 

Established, growing businesses in 
this industry tend to experience dimin- 
ishing efficacy of entrepreneurial 
behavior and during the transition 
phase, need to pay greater attention to 
building management systems and 
market share. For mature, slower 
growth firms in the wine industry, 
building more “administrative” pro- 
cesses to improve operating efficiency 
and cost competitiveness may lead to 
increased performance. 

While among the sample respondents 
there are several examples of mature 
firms that have successfully pursued 
innovation — sometimes revolutioniz- 
ing the industry — this proved to be the 
exception rather than the rule. Leaders 
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of wine business eventually best serve 
their interests by emphasizing the estab- 
lishment of centralized control, stan- 
dardized operations, formal rules and 
procedures, or other “mechanistic” 
tools designed to promote internal effi- 
ciency in an uncertain environment. 
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Future research. The changing dynam- 
ics of the wine industry in recent years 
have generated a desperate need for a 
comprehensive understanding of wine 
business strategies. As the Internet Age 
continues to bring the information 
world together, the wine industry will 


Napa, California 94558 
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2557 Napa Valley Corporate Drive #A 
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[REE STEERED 
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continue to bring people together. 
Managing industry segments and their 
consolidation and growth, ownership 
and succession in the family business, 
coping with global competition, and the 
emergence of the Internet as a market- 
ing medium are all promising areas for 
future research. 

We believe that focusing the next 
phase of research on some or all of 
these strategic issues could facilitate 
development of a sustainable competi- 
tive advantage for this important 
California industry. In the meantime, 
we are compiling the complete results 
to improve practitioner understanding 
as well as to enhance future profes- 
sional development and academic pro- 
gram course offerings. | 


To learn more about these studies or about 
the Wine Business Program at SSUL, please 
visit the web page at: www.sonoma. 
edu/programs/winebiz. 
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FOOD & WINE 


MUSCATS 


Beat the heat with 
SLIGHTLY SWEET 


Eleanor & Ray Heald © Contributing editors 


hether it’s Andouille Sausage, Thai Red Curry with 

Beef, Indian Curried Rabbit, or Jamaican Jerk 

Chicken: today’s foodies love spicy, kicked-up 

foods particularly Asian, Pacific Rim, and Indian 

cuisines. Sushi bars have popped up in every major 
U.S. city, and fiery wasabi and hot pickled ginger are the 
accompaniments. 

“Many of these foods are poor matches for most wines,” 
notes chef Sunny Cristadoro at St. Supéry Vineyards & 
Winery (Rutherford, CA). “The heat of various spices and 
various pickling and preservation methods can be wine chal- 
lenges.” 

Cristadoro prepared 20 dishes to pair with wines featured 
in PWV’s Muscat varietal review (see page 56), and partici- 
pating winemakers and St. Supéry CEO Michaela Rodeno 
served as tasting judges to assess the results. Not every dish 
in the tasting harmonized with every wine, but Cristadoro 
established parameters for great matches based on her 
premise, “beat the heat with slightly sweet.” 

“The spice-tempering sweetness, bright fruit, and floral 
flavors of Muscat styles do wonders for today’s ‘hot’ ethnic 
food choices,” she explains. “These foods differ greatly from 
much of our Western cuisine and can often be better enjoyed 
when properly understood and matched with a Muscat. 

“The Taoist principle of Yin and Yang balances these foods. 
The correct Muscat is the Yin balancing Yang spiciness and 
heat. Served slightly chilled, Muscats are refreshing, and 
their fruit sugars balance even the most tonsil-burning 
chilies and spices.” 


Crossing culinary boundaries 

Cristadoro notes that Chinese cuisine can be divided into 
four regional cooking styles, Canton, Peking, Szechuan, and 
Shanghai. Of these, Szechuan depends on strong flavors and 
hot spices such as chilies, peppercorns, ginger, and garlic. 
Nuts add richness to these dishes. 

Thailand’s Indian heritage is strongest in its use of spices 
and herbs. Its curry pastes are descendants of the wet masalas 
of India. An affection for chilies, coconut milk, tamarind, 
ginger, and cilantro is apparent in most dishes. 

“The chemical capsaicin, found in highest concentration in 
the seeds of peppers, causes the ‘heat’ or burning sensation,” 
Cristadoro explains. Though taste buds can only sense 


sweet, salt, sour, and bitter, our palate pain receptors are trig- 
gered by capsaicin. Since there are twice as many pain recep- 
tors on the tongue as taste buds, the sensation of heat can be 
quite intense. 

“Ethanol, the simplest form of alcohol and the form that 
our body absorbs, has the same effect on the pain receptors 
as capsaicin,” continues Cristadoro. “This is why alcohol can 
sometimes taste ‘hot.’ An unfortified Muscat will typically 
have a lower alcohol content, which will help diminish the 
accumulative heat felt when drinking wine with spicy foods. 

“Also, Muscat is often served chilled, which also tempers 
the heat sensation since it causes the pain receptors to con- 
strict (as most things that are cold will do). Finally, the sugar 
content in a sweet Muscat will have a higher viscosity, 
which will cause it to coat the palate and thus create a better 
barrier between the pain receptors and spicy foods than 
other wines. As for cilantro and coconut milk, these flavors 
enhance Muscat by bringing out some of the herbal and 
tropical flavors inherent in the grape.” 

The Korean table always has an assortment of side dishes, 
such as hot sauces, kimchi, dips, pickled fish, and soups are 
available in small portions, but in great variety. With these, 
versatile Muscat scores again. 

“Pickled items such as kimchi and fish have vinegar in 
them and are sour,” reminds Cristadoro. “They often have a 
lot of saltiness, too. The sweetness of Muscat helps to coun- 
teract, and hence balance, the sourness and saltiness of the 
dish. It will change the flavor of the wine some and perhaps 
make it seem less sweet, but the fruit qualities will remain 
offering a refreshing flavor.” 

Indian foods are seasoned with lively spices, and sourness 
is a common flavor contributed by tamarind, lime, vinegar, 
and dried mango powder. 

India’s fresh, hot, green or red chilies are milder than 
jalapenos, but still add zing. 

Today, curry has come to mean nearly any dish with a 
spicy sauce. Panchphoran in Indian cuisine is a popular and 
zesty five-spice mixture of cumin, fennel, nigella, fenugreek, 
and black mustard seeds. 

“These flavors are not necessarily spicy,” Cristadoro adds. 
“They have more of an earthy quality. Many of these flavors 
do match well with a variety of dry red or white wines. 
However, with Muscat, the fruity qualities of the wine serve 
as a contrast to the earthy flavors in the spices and, when 
well balanced, create another level of flavor somewhere 
between the two.” 


Winning combos 

Throwing the tasting judges a curve ball right at the start, 
Cristadoro began the pairing event by serving a traditional 
Caesar Salad. “The fruity, crisp aspects of Greg Graziano’s 
Enotria Muscato make this match excellent,” Quady’s 
Winery’s Michael Blaylock stated enthusiastically. 

“This Caesar dressing has black pepper, garlic, anchovies, 
egg yolk, Worcestershire sauce, red wine vinegar, tabasco, 
dijon mustard, and parmesan cheese,” Cristadoro says. Heat 
(pepper, dijon, garlic, tabasco), sourness (vinegar and 
anchovies), and saltiness (cheese and anchovies) are all 
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counterbalanced by the sweet, cool, viscous Muscat.” 

Enotria’s lighter style was also favored with Tuna with 
Wasabi and Sesame Aioli; Quesadillas with Salsa Fresca and 
with prepared salsa; Kung Pao Shrimp; and tomato-based 
Indian Curried Rabbit. 

Cristadoro believes the high acid in those dishes (tomato is 
a common theme) lends itself to a good pairing with this 
wine. “The heat of wasabi stimulates the sinuses rather than 
the palate. I think the light fruitiness that is smelled and 
tasted in the wine affects the olfactory sense more than the 
Tests 

“The Indian Curried Rabbit harmonized well with all the 
Muscats, except Quady’s Black Muscat,” Rodeno observed 
at the tasting. 

Heather Pyle (La Famiglia di Robert Mondavi) liked both 
Quady Elysium and Shenandoah Vineyard’s fortified Black 
Muscat with Kung Pao Shrimp, calling them, “an interesting 
diversion.” 

Cristadoro notes that such a remark shows how personal 
preferences still play a major part in food and wine pairing. 
“These preferences can be influenced by time of day, mood, 
and individual taste profiles develop from a person’s own 
gustatory history.” 

Tasters considered Shrimp with Cilantro Pesto a classic 
when accompanied by St. Supéry Moscato, but the higher 
alcohol of fortified Orange Muscats was overly magnified 
with this preparation. 

“This pesto is made only with garlic, black pepper, and 
cilantro,” Cristadoro notes. “It is very spicy, and the higher 
alcohol only increases the heat sensation. Also, the delicate 
shrimp flavor is easily overwhelmed by the higher alcohol.” 

Sobon Estate’s Orange Muscat was declared the hands- 
down winner with sushi. “Amazingly, it cleared the palate 
after the wasabi and hot pickled ginger,” Greg Graziano 
maintained. 

CONTINUED 


Shrimp with Cilantro Pesto 


1 teaspoon freshly-ground black pepper 
2 tablespoons coarsely chopped cilantro leaves and stems 
2 tablespoons coarsely chopped fresh garlic 
1 pound medium-size raw shrimp 
1 tablespoon olive oil 
’/ cup fresh or canned vegetable broth 


Combine black pepper, cilantro, and garlic. Finely chop 
with knife or food processor or pulverize in a mortar with 
pestle. Set aside. 

Peel and rinse shrimp (leave tip of tail shell if desired). 
Heat a large pan over medium heat. Add oil and heat. Add 
shrimp and stir to cook through. Just as shrimp turn pink 
and opaque, add pesto and broth. Stir well and coat 
shrimp. 

> When all is heated through, remove from heat and serve 
over rice or noodles. Serves four. 
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@ Murray Silverman, San Francisco State 
University 


2:45 p.m. - 4 p.m. A Glimpse into the Future: 


Benefiting from New Products / Packaging Innovations 


Talk Show style discussion 
Speakers from Canandaigua, Southcorp, Wine 
Market Council, more TBA 


Seminar Price: $175 for Wine Market Report 
subscribers / $225 for non-subscribers. 
(non-subscribers can qualify for the discounted price by 
registering and paying before February 15) 

Contact Richard Gilmore 

(email: gilmore@winemarketreport.com or fax: 
707.581.1856 or phone: 707.869.9266) for 
registration, payment and other information. 
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FOOD & WINE 


For the same reason, Sobon Orange Muscat and Quady 
Essensia were good matches with Tuna with Wasabi and 
Sesame Aioli. 

Cristadoro threw tasters another curve ball with Sweet 
and Sour Chicken, which is always a tricky match. It was 
also best paired with Sobon Orange Muscat. 


Controversy good for the palate 

While most tasters liked all the Muscats with garlic and 
thyme, spicy Italian, jalapeno and tequila, and Andouille 
Sausages served with Dijon mustard and whole seed mus- 
tard with horseradish, Michael Scholz (St. Supéry) consid- 
ered the lighter, unfortified Muscats (Enotria, St. Supéry, and 
La Famiglia) best. 

“The higher alcohol of fortified Muscats doesn’t let me 
taste all the flavors in the sausages,” he contended. “Lighter 
Muscats are more refreshing against not only the spiciness 
but the fat richness of sausage. They also stood up against 
the spicy mustard without getting lost.” 

Dishes such as Pork with Chili Garlic Sauce, Jamaican Jerk 
Chicken, Thai Green Curry with Chicken, and Thai Red 
Curry with Beef were considered too hot for all Muscats by 
some tasters, yet Scholz liked the Pork and Jamaican 
Chicken with Quady and Sobon Orange Muscats. 

“T also think the Thai Red Curry is okay with St. Supéry 


Moscato and other unfortified, lighter Moscatos,” Scholz 
noted. “It’s not the best match, but I think a lot of people will 
like it.” 

For such differences in palate preference, Cristadoro sug- 
gests: “Restaurant chefs need to know the spicing level of 
chek dishes and which wines on the list are best suited to 
pair with them. They can inform waitstaff, so diners can get 
the best advice about wine choices.” 


Classic match 

Since Shrimp with Cilantro Pesto was a favorite match 
with tasters, Cristadoro provided her preparation for PWV 
readers (page 39). “Cilantro pesto is also a classic seasoning 
of Thai cuisine. With chili peppers and shrimp paste, it’s the 
foundation of Thailand’s complex curry pastes.” 

“This very basic dish to Thai cuisine encompasses most of 
the flavor issues discussed here about why Muscats go well 
with spicy foods. It is also easy to prepare, fast, cost-effec- 
tive, and delicious!” a 


PWV thanks Chef Sunny Cristadoro and St. Supéry Winery for 
hosting the wine and food pairing. In addition, thanks go to wine- 
maker-participants in PWV’s Muscat varietal review and Michaela 
Rodeno, CEO St. Supéry, who served as tasting judges. 
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WINEMARKETING 


BRAND BUILDI 


WITH 


PUBLIC 
~ RELATIO 


Susan Diane 


the past several years, Jack 

Cakebread, founding owner 

of Cakebread Cellars (Oak- 

ville, CA), has been visiting 
graduating classes of college MBAs. 
He’s spoken to students at Wharton, 
Harvard, Yale, Columbia University, 
Stanford, Kellogg, the University of 
Chicago, Berkeley, and UCLA, among 
others. 

Cakebread gives a three-hour pre- 
sentation on the wine industry to bud- 
ding business leaders, covering nearly 
every possible topic, including how to 
evaluate a property, right down to 
water analysis; how to choose root- 
stocks; what is involved in designing a 
winery; and how to finance it. Then, he 
suggests a scenario where a young 
upstart (new MBA grad) is out to din- 
ner with a client or potential employer; 
Cakebread discusses how to read a 
wine list and explains the basics of 
pairing wine with food. 

Why has this busy winery owner 
made a commitment of such magni- 
tude? He is spokesperson for a long- 
term, strategic public relations pro- 
gram. An investment in educating 
these future leaders of American busi- 
ness will hopefully pay important div- 
idends for the wine industry. 

“These are people I want to intro- 
duce to the wine business,” Cakebread 
explains. “I imagine that one day in 
the not- too-distant future, one of these 


people will be my banker or my neigh- 
bor starting a winery next door.” 

Cakebread recognizes that a public 
relations program is a vital partner 
with sales and marketing in insuring a 
winery’s success. Should your winery 
invest in public relations? To answer 
this question, it is first necessary to 
understand what public relations is 
and its relationship to sales and mar- 
keting. 

Taking orders, negotiating alloca- 
tions, determining pricing, and 
accounting the amount of profit or loss 
are all a part of the category of sales. 
Marketing is the process of developing 
an understanding and awareness of 
your market and using that informa- 
tion to make your product appeal to 
that market. In the case of consumers, 
for example, marketing is knowing 
your customers’ demographics, such 
as age, income, hobbies, and interests. 
For the trade, marketing includes 
identifying how your product can ben- 
efit your customer’s business and then 
promoting those benefits. 

Public relations is a process of edu- 
cating potential consumers. It is telling 
your story again and again to commu- 
nicate the personality and identity of 
your industry, your company, and 
your brand. A successful public rela- 
tions plan gives your product’s vari- 
ous publics, or audiences, information 
that helps them remember and recog- 


nize your brand, so they can identify it 
in a crowd. A great public relations 
program persuades these customers to 
repeat your story themselves. 

The story that a public relations pro- 
gram tells is constructed and pre- 
sented in ways that support the sales 
and marketing goals of a business. 
That is the purpose of public rela- 
tions — to strengthen the efforts of 
the marketing arm, while paving the 
way for more opportunities for sales. 


The beginning of wine public 
relations 

When the wine industry first began 
to enjoy its revival in the late 1960s, 
clever winery owners sent bottles of 
their wines to local reporters, inviting 
them to enjoy the wine and even 
maybe come out and visit the winery. 

Unfortunately, more than 20 years 
later, the practice of sending unso- 
licited bottles of wine to wine writers 
still defines the bulk of public relations 
efforts at many wineries. 

Newspaper and magazine writers 
responded graciously to this program 
by covering the growth of the wine 
industry. Apparently, early vintners 
appreciated the help in describing 
their product to the public, and the 
wine writer emerged. Eventually, a 
dependence upon these wordsmiths 
developed, and today their reviews 
drive some of the sales and marketing 
successes of the wine industry. 

Public relations can be much more 
than planning for wine reviews, how- 
ever. The media is certainly one of the 
most important and influential target 
audiences of an effective public rela- 
tions program, but there are others 
equally important. A winery’s “publics” 
also include regulatory and other gov- 
ernmental organizations, vintner associ- 
ations, community affinity groups, dis- 
tributor representatives, restaurant and 
retail shop owners, and last, but not 
least, consumers. 

Each of these groups has the power 
to influence public behavior. For the 
winery to benefit from the power each 
audience has and to affect consumers’ 
choices, it must deliver a clear and 
concise message that identifies the 
winery in terms each audience will 
understand. 
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New challenges change the wine 
business 

Several factors have imposed 
change upon the somewhat compla- 
cent world of wine. Although the 
industry in general is doing well, and 
business is booming, vintners and 
growers may not rest. Quite the con- 
trary. Expansion into new regions and 
new markets and tremendous increase 
in business sophistication have all 
brought the wine industry new issues 
to deal with, such as e-commerce, 
challenges to wine distribution laws, 
industry growth and change, and 
media and public attitudes. 

In spite of laws prohibiting shipping 
into certain states, some industry ana- 
lysts and wine trade editors believe 
that e-commerce will play a key role in 
wine sales in the near future. As a mar- 
keting tool, the Internet is an “equal- 
izer.” Only on the Internet does the 
5,000-case producer have an equal 
opportunity with the 500,000-case pro- 
ducer. On the Internet, there is room 
on the shelf for everybody, and a cus- 
tomer visits a website as a self-guided 
shopper. If a favorite winery is not 
there, the searcher simply chooses 
another winery to love. 

Wine distribution presents a com- 
plex myriad of problems today. Many 
in the business are familiar with the 
significant efforts of Free the Grapes, 
The Coalition for Free Trade, and the 
Wine Institute to eliminate the laws 
against free commerce of wine. A long- 
term comprehensive communications 
plan is needed to help the industry 
prevail with this issue. 

In addition to radical changes in 
commerce and legal problems 
thwarting shipping, a phenomenal 
number of new wineries have 
appeared throughout California and 
across the U.S. According to the 
California Wine Institute (from data 
provided by the ATF), since 1990, the 
number of wineries in California 
increased by 378 (making a total of 
1,185); by 1998, 728 new wineries had 
opened outside California (totaling 
2,338). These statistics do not include 
“second labels” or imports. The con- 
sumer faces more choices in brands 
than are available in most other 
products, and more are being 


VINTNERS’ PERSPECTIVE 


PWV gathered opinions about the wine business and public relations from five 
California vintners — all principals of wineries that are respected by the industry and 
well-received by the public — and from public relations consultant Harvey Posert, a 
veteran with 34 years experience in wine industry communications. 


Jack Cakebread, Cakebread Cellars, Napa Valley 

“To succeed at brand recognition, you must have a continued 
presence and a consistent message that reflects your persona. Don’t 
expect immediate gratification. It takes one to 14years to see posi- 
tive results. On the other hand, if you get cut off from your cus- 
tomers, you'll know it right away!” 


Joel Peterson, Ravenswood, Sonoma County 

“We would like the media to embrace wine as a part of our cul- 
ture, be clear about moral issues, and be accurate when they’re 
reporting about topics like vineyards. There is no united voice for 
the wine industry to inform the media. As vintners, we need to 
work on community outreach with accurate information about 
everything from moderate consumption to environmental issues. 
We can become a model of civility.” 


Leon Sobon, Shenandoah Vineyards, Amador County 

“While wine sales in California are strong, we’re finding that our 
market share of out-of-state sales is decreasing as there is more 
competition. Although we get good press coverage, we earn good 
scores, and we have a good reputation, our sales are decreasing in 
a market with a thousand brands. We have to look to new markets 
to maintain sales volume.” 


Ken Volk, Wild Horse Winery, Paso Robles 

“The wine industry is visibly active and prosperous. This creates 
strains on vintners that didn’t exist five years ago. Grape over-sup- 
ply is inevitable as close to 40% of the vineyards in California have 
yet to come into full bearing. There is no question that competition 
is coming and challenges are immense. The wine industry has not 
done well with generic promotions. We need to break down trade 
barriers to shipping, create clearing houses for small producers, 
teach responsible consumption, and do away with prohibition.” 


Jim Fiolek, Zaca Mesa, Santa Barbara County 

“Wine loosely falls into a category called “the arts.” To appreci- 
ate the arts, like music or movies, we seem to need reviews to 
decide if we like them. We’ve handed over the keys of authority to 
a small number of writers. As an industry, we’ve created and nur- 
tured a number-based scoring system and given power to a numer- 
ical rating. Now we need to overcome this.” 


Harvey Posert, Public Relations consultant for the American 
Vintners Association 

“The wine business has seen boom and bust, but it has never 
made an appropriate investment in growing the pie. No one ever 
said the industry is ahead of its time. All the medals in the world 
won't change public perception. Now, community issues are being 
raised and environmental activism is a factor. How did such a high- 
value, benign agriculture get on the wrong side of environmental 
awareness?” 
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released each year. If a winery is to 
survive in this environment, serious 
consideration must be given to estab- 
lishing brand recognition. 

As wine has become an increas- 
ingly attractive commodity, players 
from other industries are either buy- 
ing or opening new wineries. Joining 
the farmers of yester-year as winery 
owners are Silicon Valley executives, 
San Francisco professionals escaping 
the city, and movie moguls. These 
players come from environments 
where effective public relations is 
understood and appreciated. They 
will apply that knowledge to the han- 
dling of their brands and leave the 
unsavvy in the dust. 

A new breed of journalist has also 
entered the arena. Wine writers of an 
earlier era were relatively uncritical of 
the wine industry and made few 
demands on its public relations peo- 
ple. The new wine media come from a 


journalistic tradition that demands 
objectivity and factual reporting. They 
are also accustomed to being served by 
efficient PR staff. 

An issue of growing and disturbing 
significance to passionate and consci- 
entious caretakers of vineyard land is 
the environment. Though vintners and 
winegrowers have been leaders in the 
movement toward sustainable farm- 
ing methods, been at the forefront of 
organic and healthier food production, 
voluntarily organized land steward- 
ship groups, and donated thousands 
of dollars to research into proper land 
use and erosion, the industry is 
increasingly seen as a negative influ- 
ence upon our natural environments 
(i.e.: hillside development). Strong and 
sincere community relations combined 
with proactive media relations are 
vital to educate the public and turn 
this trend around. 

All of the situations above, can be 


addressed with public relations strategy 
and tactics. The following wine indus- 
try leaders were asked to describe their 
vision of wine business and how they 
see public relations in the scheme of 
moving into the future. 


Long-term, strategic public 
relations 

Jack Cakebread, defines PR as rela- 
tionship marketing. “It’s a no-brainer. 
To get a good idea of what your cus- 
tomers want, ask them! Then, give 
them what they want.” Although he 
makes it sound simple, Cakebread has 
actually devised some of the most 
effective, strategic public relations pro- 
grams that exist in the wine business 
today. Strategic PR programs are 
inherently long-term. 

One of those programs is the annual 
American Harvest Workshop, Cake- 
bread Cellars (Rutherford, CA). In its 
14" year in 2000, this “culinary boot- 
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camp” brings top American chefs 
together with foods from local Napa 
Valley purveyors and the complete 
line of Cakebread wines for four days 
of intensive wine and food pairing. 
Media representatives are invited to 
savor the experience. 

After the wine seminars, field trips 
to food producers’ properties, and 
preparation of several unique dishes 
created especially to complement 
Cakebread wines, the take-home mes- 
sage for the chefs is quite clear: Small 
farm producers offer high-quality 
wine and food that is worth the extra 
effort and cost to restaurants. 

An impressive list of alumni of the 
American Harvest Workshop has car- 
ried the Cakebread message further by 
holding mini-versions of its program 
at their own restaurants. What is sig- 
nificant about the success of this pro- 
gram is that it produces a long-term 
result. This type of strategic communi- 


cations doesn’t happen overnight. Yet 
the benefits Cakebread Cellars enjoys 
for being being recognized as a leader 
in wine and food pairing will 
undoubtedly last for generations. 

“At least 50% of my energy in run- 
ning the winery is devoted to rela- 
tionship marketing. That’s my job!” 
exclaims Cakebread. “Public relations 
is definitely a line item on our budget, 
and it’s important because it repre- 
sents planting seeds.” 

In addition to long-term strategy, 
objectivity is another critical element 
in an effective PR plan. “We go to lots 
of effort to see how we’re coming 
across publicly,” assures Cakebread. 
“Tf you can’t step back and look at 
your family, your product, your pres- 
ence, then you're going to be in trou- 
ble.” He visits the tasting room at 
Cakebread Cellars at least once daily 
to speak with visitors, and he person- 
ally reads every one of the comment 
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cards visitors complete. 

Cakebread believes that competent 
public relations is spontaneous, direct, 
and natural. “It looks like it just hap- 
pened without any effort, but it 
requires a lot of work and _persis- 
tence,” he says. “Don’t let your PR 
program overwhelm you, however. 
Keep it straightforward and honest. It 
should reflect who you really are.” 

Should a winery indulge in strategic 
partnering or cross-marketing? “Be 
careful, your image is at stake,” Cake- 
bread warns. How about aligning 
with a trend? He’s cautious there, too: 
“Look at cigars!” Cakebread offers 
five steps to a pubic relations presen- 
tation: 1) Talk about wine as some- 
thing to be appreciated and enjoyed; 
2) Talk about American wines; 3) Tell 
them about California wines; 4) Then 
tell them about your region; 5) If 
they’re still listening, talk about your 
brand. 
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Determine business goals 

More than 20 years ago, a very deter- 
mined Leon Sobon left a job at 
Lockheed and took his wife and six 
young children to the foothills in 
Amador County to grow grapes. He 
founded Shenandoah Vineyards 
(Plymouth, CA) in 1977 and made his 


early fortune with White Zinfandel as 
one of only three actively marketed pro- 
ducers of that varietal — the other two 
were Montevina and Sutter Home. 
Since then, Leon and his wife, 
Shirley, raised six kids to eventually 
each hold a position in the winery and 
expanded their vineyard holdings to 


Make 
Some Wine 
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: Cork Supply USA « 537-F Stone Road, Benicia, CA 94510 


CORK SUPPLY 
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include another property called Sobon 
Estate. They bottle 18,000 to 25,000 
cases of wine each year (with plans to 
grow to about 30,000 cases) and pro- 
duce five Zinfandels, Syrah, Sangio- 
vese, Viognier, Roussanne, and a token 
amount (about 2,000 cases) of White 
Zinfandel for “old times sake,” reports 
Sobon. One might say they get a good 
share of high scores and recognition in 
wine reviews for the consistent high 
quality of their wines. 

Sobon has decided not to aggres- 
sively pursue new out-of-state wine 
markets. His decision reflects careful 
thought about the business goals of his 
family-oriented winery. “We won’t 
expand. Our goal is to be 100% inte- 
grated, so we won’t need to buy 
grapes. We can do that if we stay this 
size,” Sobon explains. 

“We're doing very well in sales to 
California restaurants. My son-in-law 
is on the road full-time representing us 
in top Bay Area restaurants. We’re also 
relying more on direct sales from the 
winery. We’ve developed a good list of 
visitors, have a mailing list of about 
1,500 loyal customers, and we'll be 
selling on the Internet soon.” 

Sobon is not a timid man. He estab- 
lished himself early on as the expert 
winegrower of Amador County, and 
the press has called on him regularly 
ever since. He is also spokesman for 
the Amador Winegrowers and speaks 
persistently on behalf of the entire 
Winegrape industry of the foothills. 
One of his messages, targeting nearby 
Sacramento, is: “We're your wine 
country!” 

Sobon estimates that he devotes 
about 20% of his time to public rela- 
tions. When asked what is required of 
a winery public relations person, he 
answers, “You must be willing to edu- 
cate both consumers and your neigh- 
bors. You have to know your region, 
your vineyard, and fine points of 
farming. You must know winemaking 
in general, and you should share your 
personal struggles. Our family has lit- 
erally planted a vineyard together.” 

The philosophy that supports 
Shenandoah Vineyards is “We keep 
prices reasonable.” The family has 
four wines under $10 (retail) and their 
reserves are $15 per bottle. The 
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Sobons’ main public relations message 
is that their product is approachable 
from every point of view — moderate 
cost, consistent availability, recogniz- 
able label design, dependable wine 
quality and flavor, and family-ori- 
ented, friendly people who produce it. 

Sobon is considering adding another 
message to reach another targeted 
audience. “We have been registered 
organic for eight years. We're begin- 
ning to decide to put that information 
on our back label and use it as part of 
our identity. There are small consumer 
and trade markets that will buy 
because we’re organic, and I believe 
this market will grow.” 

The Sobons don’t have a PR budget, 
yet they hold a family conference 
when opportunities come along to 
communicate their message. At the 
conference, they consider whether the 
proposed opportunity for exposure 
reflects their public relations and busi- 


wy 


ness goals. If the majority agree that it 
does, an appropriate plan is developed 
and each family member and staff per- 
son is included in its implementation. 
The Sobons believe that every member 
of the family and each of their tasting 
room staff is a public relations profes- 
sional responsible for teaching about 
wine and relaying their story. 


Identify target audiences 

“We offer good will to everyone, 
whether they drink wine or not,” is 
Joel Peterson’s main message at 
Ravenswood (Sonoma, CA). While he 
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prefers the word “outreach” to public 
relations, he calculates that he devotes 
30% of his time to his communications 
campaign. “We’re on the road; we 
touch people.” 

A highly distinguishable logo and an 
aggressive slogan, “No wimpy wines,” 
also contribute to what Peterson calls 
“Guerrilla PR.” “You must have consis- 
tency in your message, and it should 
have an honest connection to what 
you're doing,” Peterson insists. “We 
build affinity groups. We have a very 
distinctive logo; our culture is humor- 
ous and personable; and our slogan is 
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pretty clear, unpretentious, and infor- 
mative. We make big, full-bodied, fla- 
vorful wines. We’re looking for big wine 
drinkers.” 

Rather than puzzling over growing 
the pie or increasing the number of 
wine drinkers, Peterson takes a bold 
stance of confidence in his ability to 


deliver his message to the right cus- 
tomers. “The wine business has a rela- 
tively well-defined audience. Only 
11% of the adult American population 
drinks about 88% of the wine. They’re 
not hard to target. If you gain accep- 
tance with this core group, new wine 
drinkers will try your wine.” 
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- }OHN CALDWELI, Gro 


“HERE ARE THE TOOLS THAT WILL GIVE YOU THE ENOLOGICAL EDGE” 


-HAL HUFFSMITH, PRESIDENT 


ENTAV-INRA?® scion and rootstock clones 


now available 


CLONESITE plant orders are custom grown by: 


CALDWELL NURSERY AND HERRICK GRAPEVINES 


Cyl NON *-E aS? I T Br 


169 Kreuzer Lane, Napa, California 94558 
707.258.CLONE / 707.255.5162 fax 


mr_clone@napanet.net 


Ravenswood stock was successfully 
sold by Peterson and his partners in a 
public offering in 1999. They hoped to 
reach out to “affinity” investors — 
Ravenswood customers who would 
support the winery by buying its 
stock. Ravenswood stock was well- 
received, and Peterson says the pro- 
gram was a total success. 

“Niow we have more than 1,700 
ambassadors, or affinity people, all 
over the country with a vested interest 
and pride of ownership,” Peterson 
reports. “At a wine tasting, someone 
will shake my hand and say ‘I own a 
part of you,’ and I make a new friend. 
Now, the annual share holders meet- 
ing will be a big part of our public rela- 
tions program.” 

Identifying a particular audience 
helps define how to take action in a 
public relations or outreach campaign. 
“Through our outreach, we have dis- 
covered that our customers really like 
complexity and diversity. They 
indulge in complicated things for 
entertainment and hobbies, like golf, 
chess, or the Internet. They also like 
sophistication, so we offer the possibil- 
ity to learn, grow and _ become, 
Epicurean or more intellectual about 
wine.” 

Ultimately what Peterson says the 
winery does is educate, and he points 
out that the oldest type of education is 
story telling around the fire about a 
view of the world. “I believe in story 
as myth. I tell a lot of stories on the 
road. Wine is personal, you must 
touch your audience with your story.” 
The Ravenswood story is that wine is a 
drink that is fun, complex, and good 
for you. People who enjoy wine will 
have more pleasure in their dining and 
be more contented, while enjoying 
good health. 

Clearly this message relates to who 
Peterson is and what he values. He 
was trained and worked as a research 
immunologist even after Ravenswood 
was founded. He still volunteers at 
Sonoma Valley Hospital on weekends. 

“T believe wine is a miracle prod- 
uct,” he says. “Ours is a message of 
health and happiness. We’re bringing 
the good news.” 
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Consistent messaging 

When asked about his public rela- 
tions philosophy, Jim Fiolek, vice 
president at Zaca Mesa Winery (Los 
Olivos, CA) responds, “We don’t want 
wine to be exclusive, because that 
means you have to exclude someone. 
We're just beginning to get to know 
our customers through research, 
observation, and communication pro- 
grams.” 

In the winemaking business, both 
the process of making wines and 
developing an image require an on- 
going effort. “In this business, we can’t 
just ramp up because technology has 
offered something new. We can’t cre- 
ate the need and then make the prod- 
uct. It takes time to mesh the two 
together, and fortunately, enjoying 
wine and food is one experience that 
isn’t improved with speed.” 

Zaca Mesa is focused on one consis- 
tent message: Everything is vineyard- 


based — the winemaking and the mar- 
keting. “We’ve planted varieties that 
are best suited to our location, whether 
or not they’re easy to pronounce (like 
many of the Rhone varietals that cause 
some people hesitation in pronuncia- 
tion). We deliver the same simple mes- 
sage again and again and hope that 
people grasp our personality. We want 
to be real and run away from con- 
trived. As you can see by our humble 
building, we haven't fallen under the 
edifice complex.” 

Zaca Mesa has incorporated its mes- 
sage into various mediums. The wine’s 
back label copy tells stories about what 
happens on their ancient Chumash 
land. The symbols of the four elements, 
wind, sun, rain, and earth, are depicted 
in the label design. The winery has 
produced a CD entitled Elements that 
was produced by a Native American 
trio. The music echoes the winery mes- 
sage that good wine is achieved 


Sonama Outstanding character and structure 
make Lake County Sauvignon Blanc 
among the finest in the world.” 


County 


Buena Vista Winery 


LAKE COUNTY WINEGRAPE COMMISSION 


For Sensational 


“Lake County grapes are the backbone 
of our award-winning Sauvignon Blanc. 


-—Judy Matulich-Weitz, VP of Winemaking, 


through perfect balance. 

To get the PR message out to cus- 
tomers, Fiolek spends about 50% of his 
time traveling to wine tasting events 
and winemaker dinners. He explains 
that the Chumash Indians flourished 
on the land that is now Zaca Mesa 
vineyards. “Everything they needed 
was here and the weather was bal- 
anced, so they were free to develop a 
rich, culture,“ Fiolek explamsn line 
same balanced climate nurtures 
grapevines.” 

Fiolek sees PR as an adjunct to sales 
and marketing. His goal is to create a 
synergy between them, just as he hopes 
to relate the association between vine- 
yard land and fine wine. “Our PR bud- 
get has grown from a small line item to 
a substantial yearly budget. Our mis- 
sion statement and business goals are 
defined and agreed to by all of us, and 
our public relations program reflects 
those.” How do they determine the 


Tank Staves — Without the Hassles. 
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Zaca Mesa Winery 
budget amount? “We guess.” 

A sense of humor definitely is a 
recurring theme among successful 
winery owners who are committed to 
reaching their customers. One of the 
major efforts that Fiolek makes to 
teach his customers to become less 
serious and enjoy life (and wine) is his 
annual production of Camp Zaca. 

As a part of the public relations 
effort, three times each year, the win- 
ery brings 25 salespeople from various 
states to live in the vineyard for four 
days in a setting reminiscent of the 
television show M.A.S.H. Camp Zaca 
includes a tent, outdoor showers, a fire 
pit, and a complete outdoor stainless 
steel kitchen. “We bombard their 
senses with food, fire, wine, and sto- 
ries.” Story telling is the main method 
of passing the message; the guests also 
absorb a lot from just being on the 
land. They return to their cities with a 
clear understanding of the significance 
of the vineyard. 


Camp Zacas’ rustic accommodations 


“When they arrive, they run to the 
top of the hill and are frustrated that 
their cell phones won’t get reception,” 
Fiolek laughs. Eventually they calm 
down and tranquility rules, reflecting 
the meaning of Zaca (tranquil place) in 
the winery’s name. 


Take a stand 

“Physical assets are replaceable or can 
be duplicated,” says Ken Volk at 
Wild Horse Winery (Templeton, CA). 
“But brand persona is most valuable 
and not an easily reproduced asset. 

“A public relations plan should 
clearly define your philosophy and 
business goals. It tells who you are, 
what your product is, and what it 
stands for. It should always cultivate 
good will.” Volk keeps lines of com- 
munications open with other vintners 
and wine associations and focuses on 
the trade. Although a public relations 
plan traditionally is directed at media, 
Volk has not taken that approach. 

“If we live by wine publications, 
we'll have a short life,” he says quite 
soberly. In 20 years of business, Wild 
Horse Winery has only sent out three 
press releases. In a world where a vast 
quantity of information is sent out that 
only vaguely qualifies for news, this is 
much to his credit. Yet, Volk does 
believe that the wine industry can do 
better at presenting itself to the public 
as a conscious, intelligent enterprise 
that supports humanitarian and envi- 
ronmental issues. 

“Locally, as an industry, we’ve gone 
from having a positive image to being 
viewed potentially more negatively — 
being accused of driving out cattle, 
almonds, and dry-land grains, which 
are in a losing financial situation and 
therefore disappearing. 

“As the area appears to be becoming 
a monoculture, we are an easy target 
for problems ranging from oak tree 
decline to groundwater depletion. 
Recently, anti-vineyard sentiment has 
been used to try and block a local 
housing development. “We must use 
proactive public relations and take 
responsibility for our industry’s 
impact, real or imagined,” he asserts. 

In an effort to contribute to 
improved world ecology, Wild Horse 
Winery created a wine program called 
Rain Forest Red table wine. In its first 
release of Rain Forest Red in 1995, the 
winery donated $1 per bottle, which 
was split between the Nature Con- 
vervancy’s Guarequecaba Bio Reserve 
in Brazil and the El Moro Elfin 
Ecological Reserve in Morro Bay, CA. 
Proceeds totalling $20,000 for the sec- 


ond release, which included Rain 
Forest Red and Rain Forest White in 
1998, were given to a local conserva- 
tion group, Central Coast Salmon 
Enhancement (CCSE). 

The winery’s contribution was used 
by CCSE to expand its salmon and 
trout education program in fourth 
grade classrooms in San Luis Obispo 
County, providing trout eggs, cold- 
water aquariums, and educational 
materials. The students raised the fish 
to fingerlings, which were then 
released into local, impounded waters. 
The program’s goal is to educate stu- 
dents about river ecology and protec- 
tion of these resources. 

“We're teaching the kids to be hands- 
on ambassadors of ecology,” Volk says. 
“They feel their impact on the environ- 
ment and learn that some situations are 
reversible.” Wild Horse Winery is also 
involved in an “Adopt an Oak” educa- 
tional program and contracted with a 
nursery in Monterey, CA, to grow out 
5,000 oak tree seedlings. 

Truly philanthropic, Volk wanted to 
foster an on-going relationship with 
California State Polytechnic Univ- 
ersity in nearby San Luis Obispo, and 
promote a viticulture and enology 
department by generating funds for 
the Fruit Science Department. He 
helped orchestrate a program where 
students grow grapes in a campus 
vineyard planted to six acres of 
Chardonnay and four acres of Pinot 
Noir. Cal Poly owns the land and pays 
for the infrastructure and vines. Wild 
Horse Winery buys the grapes, makes 
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the wine, sells it in the winery tasting 
room, and donates the profits (minus 
packaging costs) back to the college. 

Another of the special bottlings Volk 
has created to support children and 
humanitarian causes is Kid Squish. 
The grapes are picked and stomped by 
his own children and their friends and 
classmates. The first release, a 1994 
Merlot, was bottled in large formats 
only — magnums and 6L — and 
totaled approximately 40 cases. Wild 
Horse donates Kid Squish in response 
to various fund-raising solicitations 
during the year. 

The public relations campaign at 
Wild Horse Winery is community- 
focused and ecology-oriented; the goal 
is to be recognized as a winery that 
takes action on what it believes. For a 
fun way to deliver a message about 
Volk’s opinion of direct shipping 
laws, he produced a CD called Wild 
About Wine. “You can stop a bottle at the 


state line,” says Volk, “but you can’t 
stop rock n’ roll!” 


Organized communications 

“The wine industry around the 
world is a collegial business. Vintners 
are brothers and sisters. They’ve 
shared research and winemaking skills 


—<ipset. 


Benchgraft Planting System 
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three season 
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over the years. Now they need to stim- 
ulate knowledge of governmental con- 
cerns and other public relations,” 
recommends Harvey Posert. 

Posert served as PR director at the 
Wine Institute, is best known for his 
ground-breaking work as PR director 
at Robert Mondavi Winery, and is now 
public relations consultant to the 
American Vintners Association and 
other wine clients. 

Public relations is organized commu- 
nications, according to Posert, and the 
fact that sometimes the breadth of pub- 
lic relations is difficult to define only 
means that different people describe it 
differently. “The essence of PR hasn’t 
changed. The wine industry is late in 
being organized or using image-build- 
ing and brand marketing tactics. Today, 
wineries that are not run on a busi- 
nesslike basis will fall behind. Brand 
differentiation is critical now.” 

Should public relations be in a win- 


Versatile Oak Chips — And How To Use Them. 


Oak chips can be a flexible, 
cost-effective way to add 
elegant oak flavors to your 
wine. The keys are knowl 
edge and quality. At World 


Available in Drop On or Staple On 


Zippy: plant band setup machine for 


labor conscious operations. 
Purchase or Lease 
CALL US FOR FREE SAMPLES 


800-284-0390 
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ONAGRCH 


A@NUFACTURING, INC. 


Visit our web site for cost and available sizes: 


www.monarchmfg.com 


Cooperage, our in-depth 

understanding of oak chip applications is based on 
continuous R&D and consultations with winemakers. As a 
result, we carefully size and toast our chips for different 
fermentation and aging processes. We also give you a 
range of oak types and toast levels, plus an expert 
service team to help you get the results you want. 

If Your Wine Calls For Oak, Call World Cooperage Today. 
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ery’s budget? “Yes, and you must 
understand that it’s an investment 
where you should see a return.” How 
do you measure results? “Audit what 
you're doing, including what it costs 
and what results you’re actually get- 
ting. Public relations does provide 
results and can be measured profes- 
sionally.” 

How can the wine industry improve 
media relations? “Do professional 
work or you'll waste everybody’s 
time! Wine is a 7,000 year-old product 
with very few news events over the 
years. We learned to put it in a bottle; 
we learned to use a cork. It’s not like 
people are waiting to hear from the 
wine industry. 

“Since the wine writer was created 
in the 1970s, we have not updated our 
methods of communicating with 
media people. We should be creating 
more opportunities for press represen- 
tatives. They are tired of group events. 
Yet no wine writer is tired of sharing 


Faster growth 
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temperature and moisture 
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wine and conversation with a wine- 
maker or other expert. An internal per- 
son is supposed to have more credibil- 
ity, and media believe an insider, but 
results are minimized when that 
insider is not trained and prepared. If 
the winery representative doesn’t 
know the winery’s story, the opportu- 
nity is lost.” 

Should a winery align with a trend? 
“Absolutely! It’s the media’s job to 
spot a trend; aligning yourself is your 
job. Another good idea is to include 
regional promotion in your public 
relations plan. It is considerably easier 
for media to tell a geographic or 
generic story, where vintners share 
goals. Take the time to consider what 
the needs of the writer are. They’re 
busy, but this is their life’s work. There 
are sO many wineries now that they 
have less time. As a service to the 
media, a winery should run at least a 
minimal PR effort to keep them 
informed.” 


® 


The most technically advanced 
grow tube you can buy 


Planted July 27. Photos Sept. 14. 


What do you think of the Internet? 
“There’s a market for vintners who go 
their own way and another for those 
who do what their distributor wants. 
You must decide your own destiny. 
E-commerce should make it easier for 
those who go their own way.” 

What public relations strategy do 
you recommend for the winery and 
the industry? “The vintner and the 
winery public relations person need to 
know what people are going to be 
thinking in three to four years. For 
example: Where does wine fit in 
between fast food and sophisticated 
dining? We need to learn from other 
commodities, such as cheese, milk, 
and cotton. We need to learn to be 
important in the marketplace. 

“Winery owners should join local or 
national organizations that represent 
the industry. Become informed about 
the difficult challenges facing our busi- 
ness. There are environmental issues, 
food-safety problems, fear of monocul- 
ture, land use ordinances, and other 
issues to be dealt with. When taking a 
stand publicly, it is natural to be con- 
cerned, but vintners need to use skills 
in communications and strategic pro- 
grams to survive. 

“We need a united industry organi- 
zation to build the market, invest in 
wine media, and confront our prob- 
lems in a united way. The industry is 
being attacked at its heart. PR pro- 
grams need to be written to defend 
vintners, and every winery owner has 
a responsibility to his or her industry 
to participate.” a 


ENGINEERING 
Winery Water & Waste Planning 
Design & Construction Management Services 


Engineering specialties include wastewater recycling 
and system expansions. 


Over 30 years experience in the design of water, 
wastewater, wastewater solids and utilities systems. 
Domestic and overseas experience with wineries 
producing table wines and sparkling wines with 
production capacities from 5,000 to 2,000,000 cases. 


Excellent in-house database on process water use of 
all sizes of wineries. Obtain your utility design services 
from someone who knows the wine industry. 


STORM ENGINEERING 
15 Main Street, PO Box 681, Winters, CA 95694 
530/795-3506 
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PUBLISHER’S PAGE 


Below is Table I which was omitted from 
page 8, of “Wine Label Survey Results,” 
PWYV Jan./Feb. 2000. 

Table I — 
Wine purchasing patterns 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Nelson J. Shaulis, GDC trellis developer 

Nelson J. Shaulis, 86, professor emeritus of viticulture at Cornell University’s New 
York State Agricultural Experiment Station, Geneva, NY, died January 15. 

Shaulis is remembered for two important developments: the Geneva Double 
Curtain (GDC) trellis, which improves fruit and vine maturation and yield, and the 


How often wine 
purchased per month Number Percent 


1 to 2 times 643 80.4% : = a : she ; : 

: ; mechanical grape harvester. Shaulis’ research focused on grape nutrition via soil and 
3 to 4 times NSS 16.6% : 
Bees s ae canopy management. ; ' 
OOS) Ene : oe “We have lost one of the truly great scientists of the world in the field of viticul- 
More than 6 times 19 2.4% ture,” states James E. Hunter, Experiment Station director. “Nelson retired in 1978, 
Total 800 100.0% but he continued his research and writings and, above all, his great enthusiasm for 


New York’s grape industry.” 
According to Robert Pool station viticulturist, “Nelson’s concepts have been 


Wine container 
typically purchased 


Bottles 750 93.8% applied in every major grape-producing region of the world and served as the knowl- 
Boxes 6 3.3% edge base that allowed New World wine growing to emerge as a major factor in 
Both oA 3,09 international trade in the last 20 years.” 

Total 800 100.0% 


Tom Stockley, wine industry advocate 
Wine columnist, Tom Stockley, and his wife, Peggy died in an Alaska Airlines 
plane accident January 31. Stockley, 63, wrote for the Seattle Times for 26 years. 


Price usually 
paid for wine 


Under $6 265 33.2% “Tom was exactly what you’d want in a journalist — someone who didn’t play 
$6 to $10 342 42.8% favorites and played it exactly as he saw it, whose honesty and credibility were at the 
$11 to $20 i WDD, highest level,” recalls Gary Hogue of Hogue Cellars, Prosser, WA. “His impact was 
More than $20 15 1.9% tremendous,” says Simon Sieg, president of the American Vintners Association. 
Total 799 100.0% Stockley was a strong advocate for the Washington wine industry. 
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barrel insert systems. World Cooperage 
has made barrel inserts both easy 
and affordable. Our quick-install, 
side-wall design gives your existing 
barrels abundant new oak, yet it 
doesn’t interfere with stirring, 


fermenting, and other winemaking 
techniques. Just pop the head and insert fir Screws 


in the side of the barrel, and you're ready to go. 
Our insert systems stay in place, so you can wash 
and reuse your barrels without extra steps. 
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CALENDAR 


WINE MARKETING CONFERENCE 2000 
May 4, 8:30am - 4pm, DoubleTree Hotel, Rohnert Park, CA 
Richard Cartiere (Wine Market Report) offers seven seminars with more 
than 15 speakers. (See ad, page 39.) 
Inquiries to: Richard Gilmore, tel: 707/869-9266, fax: 707/581-1856, 
email: gilmore@winemarketreport.com. 


3" ANNUAL CONFERENCE for WINE 
GRAPEGROWERS and WINEMAKERS 
May 4-5, Santa Maria Airport Regency Hotel & Conference Center, 
Santa Maria, CA 
California State University, Fresno, Viticulture & Enology Research Center 
(VERC) and Allan Hancock College’s Enology and Viticulture program co- 
host conference on issues affecting today’s grapegrower and winemaker. 
Local and statewide speakers, industry-sponsored exhibits, and a Central 
Coast vineyard/winery operations tour are included. 
Inquiries to: tel: 559/278-2089. For sponsorship information, contact: 
Cynthia Wood, tel: 559/278-7135. 


SONOMA COUNTY FOOD & WINE FESTIVAL 
June 10, Richard’s Grove & Saralee’s Vineyard, Windsor, CA 
Sonoma County barbecue dinner with over 30 Sonoma County wineries 
pouring. Sponsored by and on behalf of the Sonoma County Wine Library, 
includes food, wine, Cajun music, and auctions in beautiful Redwood Grove 
surrounded by vineyards. 
Inquiries to: Diane Miller, tel: 707/431-2898, fax: 707/431-7898, e-mail: 
jarrott@pacbell.net; or visit website: http//www.sonoma.lib.ca.us/wine.html. 


MKF Vineyard 
Economics Report 


The most comprehensive report on the 
business of growing premium wine grapes. 


An indispensable tool for growers, vintners, 
investors, lenders, and consultants to the 
premium wine business, the MKF Vineyard 
Economics Report is now presented in two 
sections: an updated, expanded version of 
the 1994 MKF Vineyard Cost Study plus a new 
section of vineyard business topics including: 


= Return on investment = Income taxes 
= High-intensity grape growing # Vineyard leases 


® Due diligence = Grape contracts 


MOTTO KRYLA & FISHER LLP 


Wine Business Consultants and Accountants 


Order today: 707.963.9222 www.mkf.com 


THE BETTER WAY 
TO CONTROL WEEDS 


End the controversy 
of using herbicides 
with the KIMCO 9300 
In-Row Tiller. 


Tilling in your 
orchards and vineyards 
has never been safer 
or more efficient. 


B® Fast & accurate 

@ Fits six-foot rows & up 

@ Automatic with manual override 
@ Operator always in control 
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® Non-selective weed control 
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Manufacturing, Inc. Fresno, CA. 


9200 West Barstow, Fresno, CA 93722-9319 
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CALENDAR 


8" ANNUAL HOSPICE DU RHONE CELEBRATION 

June 15-17, Mid-State Fairgrounds, Paso Robles, CA 

Nearly 200 wineries from eight countries present seminars, tastings, 
meals, and gatherings in the world’s largest celebration of wines made from 
Rhone varieties. 

Inquiries to: Hospice du Rhéne, 2175 Biddle Ranch Rd, San Luis Obispo, 
CA 93401, tel: 805/784-9543, fax: 805/784-9546, 
www.hospicedurhone.com. 


50” ANNIVERSARY CONFERENCE: 
AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR ENOLOGY & VITICULTURE 

June 19-23, Washington State Convention & Trade Center, Seattle, WA 

Enology and viticulture topics draw on expertise of 35 researchers and sci- 
entists: Monday: sensory evaluation; grapevine cold hardiness and man- 
agement; Tuesday: wine analysis; vineyard mechanization; Wednesday: 
wine flavor; plant materials; Thursday: wine biotechnology; vine balance; 
Friday: wine ageing; pest management. 

Annual meeting begins Tuesday with presentations by Pascal Ribereau- 
Gayon, Art Caputi, Amand Kasimatis, and Jim Wolpert on wine analysis and 
vineyard mechanization. Supplier trade show is Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Inquiries to: ASEV, tel: 530/753-3142, e-mail: society@asev.org, or 
WWW.aSeV.Org. 


25" ANNIVERSARY ANNUAL MEETING: ASEV, EASTERN SECTION 
July 20-21, Clarion Inn & Conference Center, Ithaca, NY 
The Synergy of Food and Wine Symposium includes Hotel School faculty 
experts in beverage marketing and consumer behavior and experts on wine 
perception and chemistry of wine flavor. (See ad, page 34.) 
Inquiries to: Ellen Harkness, tel: 765/494-6704, Purdue University, e-mail: 
harkness@foodsci.purdue.edu. 


EURO-Machines offers: Willmes tankpresses used but recondi- 
tioned with warranty. Sizes available: 2,500L to 20,000L. For 
immediate information, call (east) 540/825-5700, (west) 707/864- 
5800 or fax: 540/825-5789. 


FOR SALE: Reconditioned BRAUD Grape Harvesters: Type 524: 
tractor pulled, updated shaker system, side conveyor and tank, 
powered wheels, up to 30% side slope correction. Prices start at 
mid-$40,000. 

Type 2720: self-propelled, 97hp, bow rod shaker system, 2 ton 
tank capacity or more, 4 WD, up to 30% side slope correction. 
Prices start at mid-$80,000. 

Please call Euro-Machines: East 540/825-5700 or fax: 540/825- 
5789; West 707/864-5800 or fax: 707/864-5879. 


FOR SALE: Reconditioned WILLMES Bladder Presses: Types WP 
500, WP 1000, WP 1500, and WP 2300. Capacities from 1-5 tons. 
Prices start at $8,000, with full warranty. Please call Euro- 
Machines: East 540/825-5700 or fax: 540/825-5789; West 
707/864-5800 or fax: 707/864-5879. 
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ur experience makes the 
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lobally, there are 


of the Muscat 


‘wanes Fragrant in many styles — 


grape. Grown 


since the begin- J 

ning of recorded 
viticulture, it is believed that 
Muscat originated in Asia 
Minor or some part of south- # 


ern Russia. 

Only three of the many 
varieties are of winemaking 
importance to participants 
in PWV’s Muscat varietal 
review: Muscat Blanc, Orange Muscat, and Black 
Muscat, also known as Muscat Hamburg (some- 
times spelled Hamburgh). They make fragrant, 
delicious, crisp, and off-dry wines filling a market 
niche for aperitif and dessert wines. 

Muscat Blanc a Petits Grains is the proper full 
name of the most widely planted of the group. It 
has a number of adopted French aliases, including 
Muscat d’Alsace, Muscat de Frontignan, and 
Muscat de Lunel. In Italy, it’s known as Moscato di 
Canelli (called Muscat Canelli in California). Some 
California producers with Italian-focused market- 
ing objectives label it Moscato or Moscato Bianco. 

It is widely held that Orange Muscat of 
California is Moscato Giallo, planted in both the 
Colli Euganei and Trentino/ Alto Adige regions of 
Italy. Orange Muscat’s cluster shape, and the fact 
that it never develops a bronze color, clearly dif- 
ferentiate it from Muscat Blanc. 

What may be the world’s oldest and largest liv- 
ing grapevine, planted in 1768, still produces at 
Hampton Court Palace, London. It is thought to be 
a Black Hamburg, but the designation remains 
unconfirmed. 

In northern India, where Black Muscat is 
planted over considerable acreage, it is called 
Gulab. Gulab means “rose” in Sanskrit — fitting 
because of the grape’s distinct rose-like aroma. In 
many locations around the world, Black Muscat is 
a table grape. 

Despite their differences, one common trait 
among Muscats is an easily identifiable, grapey 
aroma. The gene responsible for this “Muscat” fra- 
grance is found in the Occidentalis group of 
grapes, stemming from Western Europe. 
Chardonnay, Riesling, and Gewurztraminer are 
also descendants of this group. 

Orientalis grapes, originating in central Asia, are 
the genesis of modern table grapes. Table grapes, 
such as Muscat Hamburg, with its Muscat aroma, 
are most likely crosses between those two ancient 
gene pools. In California, Quady Winery, with its 
Elysium and Shenandoah Vineyard, has found 
success with making wine from it, however. 


Eleanor & Ray Heald © Contributing editors 
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Gregory Graziano, proprietor/winemaker 
Enotria/Monte Volpe, Redwood Valley, CA 
ENOTRIA Moscato Case production (average): 1,000 cases 
Monte Volpe Moscato Case production (average): 1,000 cases 


Michael Blaylock, winemaker 
Quady Winery, Madera, CA 
Electra (Orange Muscat) 
Case production (average): 1,300 cases - 375ml; 8,1.00 cases - 750ml 
Essensia (Orange Muscat) 
Case production (average): 7,000 cases - 375ml; 6,000 cases - 750ml 
Elysium (Black Muscat) 
Case production (average): 6,000 cases - 375ml; 3,000 cases - 750ml 
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More than Muscaty 

In addition to the marked Muscat character, participating 
winemakers find other interesting aromas, which are also 
reflected in the flavors, in wines made from these grapes. 
Pineapple, stone fruit, peach, and stewed apricot are fre- 
quently identified with Muscat Blanc. 

St. Supéry sources one-third of its Muscat Canelli from the 
winery’s vineyard in Napa Valley and the remainder from 
Paso Robles to produce more than 2,100 cases annually of 
Moscato, with a California designation. Winemaker Michael 
Scholz finds little difference in the fruit aromas from the dif- 
ferent regions. But some variation in flavor depth exists due 
to regional differences vintage to vintage, although the 
grapes are picked at the 
same maturity in both vine- 
yards, around 25° Brix. 

Greg Graziano, wine- 
maker/owner of Enotria/ 
Monte Volpe, strives for a 
slightly different style for 
Muscat Canelli, picked 
around 21° Brix. Fruit fla- 
vors and aromas lean 
toward light peach and 
green apple. “We're styling 
toward a crisp, light, slightly 
sweet aperitif rather than a 
dessert wine,” he says. 

Though the Bureau of 
Alcohol, Tobacco & Firearms 
(ATF) doesn’t allow the word 
“aperitif” on labels, Graziano 
has had the Italian equivalent 
“aperitivo” approved. 

At Quady Winery, wine- 
maker Michael Blaylock 
says orange blossom is an 
important aroma of Orange 
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Heather Pyle, winemaker 
La Famiglia di Robert 
Mondavi, Oakville, CA 
Moscato Bianco 
Case production: 2,600 (avg.) 
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PRODUCED & BOTTLED BY SHENANDOAH VINEYARDS 
PLYMOUTH, CALIFORNIA - ALCOHOL 16% BY VOLUME 


Produced and bottled by St. Supéry 
HOSt. Helena Highway, Rutherfo 


Leon Sobon, proprietor/winemaker 
Shenandoah Vineyards/Sobon Estate, Plymouth, CA 
Shenandoah Black Muscat 
Case production (average): 700-800 cases 750ml 
Sobon Estate Orange Muscat 
Case production (average): 500-600 cases 750ml 


Michael Scholz, winemaker 
St. Supéry Vineyards & Winery, 
Rutherford, CA 
Moscato 
Case production (average): 2,500 
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Muscat. Orange and significant apricot flavors add to the 
perception of a rich, full wine in Quady Essensia. Low-alco- 
hol Quady Electra, which is fermented cold at 45°F, is also 
made from Orange Muscat. Instead of oranges and apricots, 
melon and peach characters are dominant in this wine. 

La Famigilia di Robert Mondavi Moscato is about 80% 
Muscat Canelli, 10% Orange Muscat, and 10% Malvasia 
Bianca. The Orange Muscat is sourced from warmer Ukiah 
and Lodi areas. “The orange character is not that distinctive,” 
winemaker Heather Pyle maintains. “In both Orange Muscat 
and Muscat Canelli, | sense orange blossom and honeysuckle, 
with citrus peel a bit more dominant in Orange Muscat.” All 
three grapes are picked around 22° Brix to avoid heady, 
intense, terpene-like Muscat characters. 

Black Muscat’s predominate character is cherry-pome- 
granate in owner/winemaker Leon Sobon’s (Shenandoah 
Vineyards/Sobon Estate) opinion, but Blaylock experiences 
roses, particularly in the aroma, along with bright boysen- 
berry. 


Vineyard perspectives 

Because it’s not overly vigorous, Sobon’s own-rooted 
Muscat Canelli and Black Muscat on AXR-1 are on bilateral 
cordon. Far more vigorous, the Orange Muscat on St. George 
rootstock is on a quadrilateral cordon. 

“Muscats always have a diseased leaf look,” Sobon adds. 
“T suspect it’s virus.” 

Graziano attributes the “look” to a potassium ion (K’) 
deficiency because leaves acquire a gray color. He adds that 
Muscats, in general, are vulnerable to mildew, thrip, and 
other pest pressures. 

Sobon’s petiole samples have not indicated any deficien- 
cies, but he agrees that vines take on the appearance of K’ 
deficiency. 

Blaylock notes that when Quady began to grow Orange 
Muscat in 1982, no one could offer advice about training and 
trellising. Therefore, for the sandy soils of an old creek bed 
vineyard, bilateral cordon was chosen. In the loamy 
soil vineyard, Quady 
experimented with 
cane pruning and 
bilateral cordon. 

Clusters on the 
cane-pruned vines 
were loose, but they 
did not ripen well 
and matured two to 
three weeks later than 
vines on bilateral cor- 
don. Before eventu- 
ally changing the 
cane-pruned vines 
to bilateral cordon, 
Quady tried kicker 
canes, different cane 
pruning techniques, 
and thinning. 

To provide shade, 
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Graziano’s Muscat Canelli is on a stan- 
dard flop and drop T-trellis without 
catch wires. “We like a little bit of sun 
on the fruit, but in the warmer Ukiah 
climate, the berries sunburn easily,” he 
explains. 

Sobon agrees that of all the Muscats, 
Canelli sunburns easiest. 


Crop load windows 

Muscat Canelli has the smallest 
berries, about the same size as 
Zinfandel. The bunches are tight, but 
Orange Muscat bunches are fairly 
open. Black Muscat has the biggest 
berries with loose bunches. 

Sobon’s organic and dry-farmed 
vineyard’s typical crop load for Muscat 
Canelli is 2.5 tons per acre (TPA). 
Orange Muscat is 4 TPA on average but 
has been as low as 1.75 TPA. Black 
Muscat on average is 3.5 TPA. 

“We'd be out of business with those 
crop loads,” Blaylock contends. “We 


have one vineyard that can easily go 
12 or 13 TPA for Orange Muscat, but 
we limit it to 8 TPA by cluster thinning. 
The sandy soil vineyard averages 7 
TPA: 

Graziano explains that in his 
grower’s 15-year-old irrigated, vine- 
yard with clay loam soil which is 
spaced 8x10 on St. George rootstock, 
tonnage is inconsistent, producing 
anywhere from 3 to 6 TPA. Kicker 
canes are left in order to attempt to 
even out the crop. If the crop is too big, 
fruit is dropped. 

“When we get temperatures of 100°F 
or over, I have no problem with a 
grower applying a light overhead irri- 
gation to cool down the vineyard,” 
Graziano maintains, “so fruit is not 
burned up. 

“We also use irrigation as a tool to 
prolong ripening. Even though sugars 
are good, I like to push ripening a little 
longer for full flavors. Small amounts 


West Coast Distributor: 


of water periodically before harvest 
aid this without pumping up berry 
size. It promotes good vine health.” 

In St. Supéry’s Napa Valley vine- 
yard, yields are 4 to 5 TPA and have 
fallen as low as 3 TPA in some years. 
Six to 7 TPA is common for the win- 
ery’s Paso Robles French Camp Vine- 
yard source. 

La Famiglia sources Muscat Canelli 
from Hopland, Lake County, Napa 
Valley, Monterey, and Paso Robles. 
Yields in all areas range from 8 to 10 
TPA. It is about the same for Orange 
Muscat at La Famiglia’s Hopland 
source. 

The irrigation goal at St. Supéry is to 
maintain a healthy vine with no 
attempt to control crop load via irriga- 
tion management. 


Maturity criteria and style 
Muscat Canelli is richly flavored on 
the vine, and Scholz maintains that he 
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picks on flavor. He’s looking for rich 
and ripe character without hints of 
green. To achieve the St. Supéry style, 
picking is generally around 25° Brix 
with berries beginning to break down 
slightly, but not raisining. Fermen- 
tation of the wine is arrested at 6.5° 
Brix to achieve alcohol around 11%. 

Because the Sobon dry-farmed 
Muscat Canelli browns easily at higher 
sugars yielding raisiny flavors, grapes 
are picked generally below 24° Brix. 
Sobon also picks on flavor, which he 
describes as a ripe, beautiful combina- 
tion of pineapple and peach. He tries 
not to have a specific target sugar. 

To create a dessert-style Orange 
Muscat wine that is 24% Muscat 
Canelli, Sobon fortifies to 15% to 16% 
alcohol with residual sugar (RS) of 
13% to 14%. The fortifying alcohol 
from Thompson Seedless grapes must 
be very fruity without dominant fla- 
vors or aromas. Black Muscat is forti- 
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1400 north dutton ave. « suite 24 » santa rosa, cas 707.527.0775 


SUMMIT 


fied to 16% with 7% to 8% RS. 

Graziano picks Muscat Canelli 
between 21° and 22° Brix at the maxi- 
mum for a light, crisp, and fresh style. 
He desires pH as close to 3.0 as possi- 
ble, which drops to 2.9 in the wine. 
Desired alcohol is 9% to 10% and RS 
about 4%. “In Ukiah at lower sugars,” 
he contends, “we get some very ripe 
flavors with light peach, green apple, 
and melony quality. 

“Obviously, because we sell a lot of 
wine in Italian restaurants, we encour- 
age them to dump White Zinfandel by 
the glass in favor of our Moscato.” 

Pyle sees two major site differences 
in how Muscat Canelli maturity is 
determined at La Famiglia. In Hop- 
land and Lake County, grapes are har- 
vested by flavor at around 21.5° Brix. 
In Paso Robles, where vines are more 
vigorous, maturity is occurs about 24° 
Brix, because grapes there have signif- 
icantly more stability/resiliency with- 
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out any raisining. It also seems to take 
Paso Robles grapes longer to achieve 
desired flavors. 

Seeking flavors in a peach-apricot 
spectrum, Sobon picks Orange Muscat 
around 24° to 25° Brix, riper than 
Muscat Canelli. At this maturity, pH is 
3.5 to 3.6. Average bottled alcohol and 
RS are the same as Muscat Canelli. 

“When I walk through the vineyard 
on a warm day and smell orange blos- 
soms without touching Orange Mus- 
cat grapes, the grapes are ready to 
pick,” Blaylock says. “At this point, 
the sugar always turns out to be 23° to 
MB)? SBD 

Compared to Orange Muscat, Black 
Muscat must get quite ripe, Sobon 
notes. It ends up around 25° to 25.5° 
Brix. It does not have sunburning or 
raisining problems. If grapes are kept 
in sunlight, using a quadrilateral cor- 
don, good dark colors are achieved. 
The consumer likes to see a dark-col- 
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ored wine, but these winemakers find 
there is little correlation between color 
and flavor. 

“Although flavors were great in 
1997 and 1998, we had a serious prob- 
lem with color in Black Muscat,” 
Blaylock recalls. “Selling a cranberry- 
colored Black Muscat is difficult.” 


Co-pigmentation 

To solve the color problem, Sobon has 
been experimenting with co-pigmenta- 
tion. He has used Carignane and 
Zinfandel. “You can add 5% Zinfandel 
to the fermentor and increase the appar- 
ent color 100%,” he says. 

“Tt is believed that there are precur- 
sors to color in the grape skins that are 
sometimes unable to express them- 
selves or are unable to produce color 
in a wine. Sometimes, something else 
is needed to stimulate the precursor to 
obtain depth of color. 

“Co-fermentation is generally re- 


quired to stimulate co-pigmentation. 
You need to choose a grape variety 
that matures at roughly the same time. 
Both grapes need to be in the fermen- 
tor together. Because we're fortifying 
Black Muscat, we can’t wait two or 
three days to add the other grape vari- 
ety or white skins. We only have three 
days before we arrest the fermenta- 
tion. It’s like making a Port wine.” 

Pyle notes that La Famigilia has 
used only the skins of white grapes 
with some interesting co-pigmentation 
results. 

“We've also added white grapes to 
reds and have significantly increased 
color,” Sobon remarks. “Because we 
have had trouble with color and Black 
Muscat, and we knew co-pigmenta- 
tion worked with other varieties, we 
now do it routinely.” 

Additionally to promote better 
color, Sobon does a three- or four-day 
cold soak at ambient grape tempera- 


ture until fermentation starts sponta- 
neously, then adds cultured yeast. 


Pressing white Muscat 

Graziano crushes white Muscat 
grapes prior to pressing. “I think we 
get more flavor out of the skins by 
breaking them down a little,” he notes. 
“The problem with that is we also get 
more phenolics, so we add PVPP to 
Moscato juice (2 lbs/1,000gal). That 
seems to take some of the bitter, 
harsher phenolics out of the juice. 

“Because of our style with lower 
sugar and less-intense aromas and fla- 
vors at lower sugar, we need to break 
down skins to draw out more charac- 
ter. If I were picking at 25° Brix, I 
wouldn’t worry about it so much; 
I would whole-cluster press. 

“We press quite heavily at 2 bar with 
rice hulls as a press aid, because get- 
ting all the juice out of Moscato is also 
a problem. The grape is slip skin. Juice 
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is cold settled for 48 hours with PVPP 
added, and it’s the only white wine 
juice to which we add SO, at 25 ppm. I 
want to ferment crystal clear juice at 
about 55°F. 

“For aromatic varieties such as Tocai 
in Italy, it’s the new thing to do skin 
contact to release aromas and flavors 
from the skins.” 

Blaylock adds enzymes to help 
release juice from the skins. 

Scholz reiterates that Muscat Canelli 
picked at 25° Brix has skins breaking 
down. He agrees that adding enzymes, 
before pressing with rice hulls (added to 
the hopper), achieves maximum juice 
yield. PVPP is added to the juice. 

To get natural enzymes working, 
Sobon always crushes and presses 
Orange Muscat and Muscat Canelli 
grapes warmer (about 70°F) with rice 
hulls used as a press aid. Lees are sep- 
arated then treated with PVPP to 
remove bitterness before lees filtering. 


This portion is returned to the main 
batch. 

Blaylock treats the grapes much dif- 
ferently. “When we pick Orange 
Muscat, we put it in cold (35° to 40°F) 
storage in half-ton bins with SO, gas for 
about four weeks,” he explains. “They 
are crushed at storage temperature. The 
method was devised originally because 
we couldn’t crush quickly enough. But 
now, we really like the flavors the 
method develops. Even at those tem- 
peratures, the natural enzymes have 
started to work. 

“We remove the grapes from cold 
storage and destem and crush. The 
must is put into a tank with a mini- 
mum of SO, for three days to warm 
up. After 24 hours, free run is removed 
from the tank for the Electra wine. The 
must is inoculated with dry yeast. 
Only occasionally does fermentation 
start spontaneously in the tank. 

“Pressing is done only after the wine 


has been fortified; the addition of alco- 
hol is made in order to stop fermenta- 
tion. Fortification occurs with the 
skins. When pressing is complete, the 
skins are almost translucent.” 

Sobon presses juice to a tank, chills 
to 60°F or below, and clarifies by set- 
tling to about 1% solids, and then inoc- 
ulates and ferments before fortifying. 


Yeast cultures 

Producers of long-standing, such as 
Quady, did not consider yeast culture 
as important in the past as they do 
today. Now, yeast choices are made to 
enhance style. 

Blaylock believes that the beta-glu- 
cosidase activity of VL-1 helps liberate 
Muscat characteristics. 

Pyle uses Epernay because it is eas- 
ier to arrest fermentation and helps 
retain the original Muscat character 
best. Sobon uses Epernay Céte de 
Blanes for the same reason, as does 
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WARITETAL REVIEW 


Graziano. Scholz uses Wadenswil for 
the same reason. 


SO, additions 

Once juice is in the tank and before 
cold settling, Graziano adds SO, at 
25ppm. Pyle does not add any if possi- 
ble. Sobon uses 40ppm at the crusher 
and Blaylock 25 to 50ppm. Scholz adds 
up to 30ppm, depending on grape and 
juice quality. 


Fermentation 
With fortified Orange Muscat at 


Sobon, the length of fermentation is 
short. It starts out cool and extends 
five to six days until sugars drop to 13° 
TOM Aba taxes 

At La Famiglia, fermentation 
between 40°F to 50°F takes two to four 
weeks to reach 10° Brix with an intent 
to reduce at a rate of 3° Brix per week. 

Scholz also favors a cold fermenta- 
tion at about 50°F that takes three 
weeks. Three to four weeks is Graz- 
iano’s preference. 

Because Quady Essensia is fortified, 
fermentation takes about a week. 


FARM CREDIT LEASING 


FARM CREDIT 


YIELDING NEW BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Since 1971, Farm Credit Leasing has helped the agricultural industry 


fully capitalize on the advantages of leasing. 


Leasing requires no down payment and helps you get the most out 

of your available capital. You can acquire needed equipment while , 
keeping other credit sources available. Payments can be kept low 
because they cover only the value of equipment used during the 

lease schedule and may be claimed as an income-tax deduction. 


~~ If you own agricultural land and/or are engaged in production 
agriculture, you qualify for Farm Credit Financing. 


i 

| Farm Credit Leasing’s total commitment to agriculture continues to 

j deliver lease services that meet the unique needs of agriculture. 
‘Greater flexibility and 5 eee make Farm Credit Leasing the 


a first choice in agricu 


tural leasing. Call your nearest Pacific Coast 


Se Farm Credit branch office today or toll free: 1-800-800-4865. 


d, 
is 


PACIFIG COAST 
FARM CREDIT 


Santa Rosa Office (707) 545-1200 ¢ Salinas Office (831) 424-1756 
St. Helena Office (707) 963-9437 * Ukiah Office (707) 462-6531 
Petaluma Office (707) 793-9023 ¢ King City Office (831) 385-5926 
Watsonville Office (831) 728-2249 ¢ Eureka Office (707) 445-8871 


Electra is fermented at 40°F for about a 
month. 

Because desired styles are crisp or 
because they are fortified, malolactic 
fermentation is not a consideration for 
any of these wines. 


Barrel ageing 
Quady’s Essensia (Orange Muscat) 
and Elysium (Black Muscat) receive 
four months ageing in old, neutral 60- 
gallon French oak cooperage. “It’s just 
a slow O, pickup,” Blaylock com- 
ments. “But we’ve done it both ways, 
all stainless and with some neutral 
barrel ageing. The barrel-aged wine is 
more complex. I consider an all-stain- 
less version too clean. In contrast, in 
order to accentuate that crisp clean 
character, Electra (free run Orange 
Muscat) only sees stainless steel.” 
Every year, Graziano barrel fer- 
ments some Moscato to dryness in 
neutral barrels and uses it to lift the 
aroma of his other dry white wines, 
such as Pinot Grigio or Pinot Bianco. 
To change the style, Sobon has 
begun to experiment with ageing 
Orange Muscat in barrels. “Our 
Orange Muscat was under our 
Shenandoah label, but we’ve switched 
it to a Sobon Estate product,” he 
explains. “To give it more complexity 
in both aromas and flavors, we’re bar- 
rel ageing for three to five months.” 
Pyle notes that if Muscat is not forti- 
fied, then at 10° Brix and 7% alcohol or 
thereabouts, the wine is insufficiently 
stable to put in a barrel, where it 
would referment. 


Clarification and bottling 

La Famiglia stops fermentation of 
Moscato by adding SO,, the approxi- 
mate nominal addition is 75 to 100 ppm 
to achieve 25 ppm free SO, This is fol- 
lowed by dropping the temperature to 
aid clarification and then racking out. 
On occasion, bentonite is used as a fin- 
ing agent (1-lb/1,000 gal). “But I’m 
beginning to believe we don’t need to 
do that unless we have a problem 
arresting the fermentation,” says Pyle. 

Graziano says the fresher the better 
for his unfortified style. The goal is 
to bottle no later than January post 
harvest, with shipping slated for 
February. That’s the same timeline for 
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La Famiglia. 

“Moscato is very delicate, and at 
lower sugars, it doesn’t age a long 
time,” Graziano adds. “Moscatos 
should be drunk as quickly as possible 
— be sold out and consumed by the 
next vintage release. I don’t believe 
that age favors a lighter, unfortified- 
style Muscat.” 

Fortified Muscats, however, explains 
Sobon, age well and improve for 20 to 
30 years. | 

PWV thanks St. Supéry Vineyards and 
Winery for hosting the discussion/tasting. 


TASTING NOTES 
The following descriptions represent a compila- 
tion of winemakers’ tasting notes. 


1998 Enotria Moscato 

Color/Aroma: Pale yellow. Apple, peach. 

Flavors: Apricot, light fruit tones, dried apple, 
peach, lime. 

Balance/Finish: Fresh, crisp, clean, slightly 
short, good style for aperitif or food. 


1997 La Famiglia di Robert Mondavi 
Moscato Bianco 

Color/Aroma: Pale yellow-green. Apricot. 

Flavors: Apricot, peach, nectarine. 

Balance/Finish: Light weight, sweet. 


1997 Monte Volpe Moscato 

Color/Aroma: Very pale yellow-green. Orange 
blossom, floral, hint of orange zest, complex 
aromas. 

Flavors: Sweet grape berry, cream soda, 
vanilla-caramel, mulberry. 
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Balance/Finish: Light to medium weight, 
elegant, clean, refreshing. 


1998 Quady Electra (Orange Muscat) 

Color/Aroma: Yellow-golden. Juicy, cut grass, 
melon, kiwi, honey, toasty, yeasty, peach, golden 
delicious apple. 

Flavors: Grape berry, citrus, mango, peach, 
apple, honeydew melon. 

Balance/Finish: Medium weight, very pleasant, 
sweet yet sufficiently tart, youthful. 


1997 Quady Elysium (Black Muscat) 

Color/Aroma: Light red. Muscat berry, rose 
petal, cherry, pomegranate. 

Flavors: Blackberry, raspberry, ripe berry. 

Balance/Finish: Very good acid/sugar/taste 
balance, lengthy. 


1998 Quady Essensia (Orange Muscat) 

Color/Aroma: Rich golden. Muscat orange, 
dried apricot, orange 
marmalade. 

Flavors: Rich, 
honeysuckle, orange, 
citrus peel, apricot. 

Balance/Finish: 
Nice, even palate 
feel, creamy, slightly 
flat, sweet yet clean, 
nice alcohol/ 
sweetness balance. 


1998 St. Supéry 
Moscato 

Color/Aroma: 
Vibrant hay yellow- 
green. Stewed 
apricot, peach, fresh 
fruit basket, vanilla, 
green apple. 


Flavors: Deep flavors, stewed apricot, orange 
citrus, apricot, mango, pineapple. 

Balance/Finish: Medium weight, upfront 
acidity, crisp, sweet but not cloying, slightly flat. 


1997 Shenandoah Vineyards Black Muscat 
Color/Aroma: Vibrant red/garnet. Blackberry, 
earthy, rose petal, cherry, pomegranate. 
Flavors: Blackberry, bing cherry. 
Balance/Finish: Slightly phenolic and 
alcoholic, full, juicy, mouthwatering. 


1998 Sobon Estate Orange Muscat 

Color/Aroma: Pale yellow/green. Grapey, 
green apple, apricot, lemon zest, honey, 

lychee, heather. 

Flavors: Rich middle, fresh, upfront flavors, 
honey, apricot, orange marmalade. 

Balance/Finish: Slightly hot, slightly phenolic, 
long finish. 
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San Rafael, CA 94901 
415 © 457-3955 © Fax 457-0304 
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MARCH/APRIL 2000 


by Dr. Richard Smart 


Oregon vineyards aLIVE 


In Oregon, the accreditation program of sustainable viticul- 
ture, called LIVE (Low Input Viticulture and Enology) began 
in 1997 in 25 vineyards. After three years, it has grown to 
include 50 certified vineyards, totalling 2,217 acres, or some 
25% of the winegrape acreage planted in Oregon. This is a 
commendable adoption rate for a voluntary program. 


What is the LIVE program? 

LIVE encourages a system of so called integrated produc- 
tion, which aims to produce high-quality foodstuffs by using 
natural resources to avoid polluting inputs. This holistic sys- 
tems approach involves the total farm. LIVE’s basic goals are 
protection of the environment, social responsibility, and 
managing profitability. 

International standards are the basis of LIVE accreditation. 
Participating growers receive points and eventual accredita- 
tion for adhering to designated sustainable vineyard prac- 
tices. LIVE guidelines are patterned after international 
guidelines established by the International Organization for 
Biological Control and Promotion of Integrated Systems 
(IOBC) at the Swiss Federal Research Station in Wadenswil, 
Switzerland (web site is: http://jobo.ethz.oh/index.html). 
The LIVE program has been certified by the IOBC. 

This organization has been operating since 1956 and has 
been an effective agent in Europe in advocating for inte- 
grated control of pests and diseases. In 1996, international 
guidelines were established for integrated production in viti- 
culture, and these were upgraded in 1999. Changes included 
mandatory sprayer calibration, stream set backs, and limita- 
tions on number of times certain sprays can be applied. LIVE 
has adopted these changes, and they are included in its cur- 
rent program. 


Details of guidelines 

The LIVE guidelines cover four areas; vineyard floor man- 
agement, disease and pest management, soils and fertiliza- 
tion practices, and irrigation practices. I find the goals of the 
LIVE program commendable, though I take significant 
exception to one goal in vineyard floor management. 


Vineyard floor management 

The stated goals of vineyard floor management are to 
develop botanical diversity within and around the vineyard, 
to encourage the use of herbicides with low persistence, and 
to prevent erosion. 

Botanical diversity is thought desirable because it provides a 
favorable habitat for beneficial insects. I disagree with this 
viewpoint, however, because more than just beneficial insects 
are attracted by a botanically diverse vineyard floor. 

In Australia, there is clear evidence that broad leaf plants 
between vine rows are encouraging proliferation of the 
native insect Light Brown Apple Moth, that burrows into the 
grape cluster and encourages Botrytis Bunch Rot. Worse still 
for Australia, the common brown leaf hopper Orosius argen- 
tatus —- suspected to be a vector for the phytoplasma dis- 


ease Grapevine Yellows —- is also encouraged 

in vineyards by broad leaf cover crops, some of 

which are also host plants and are a reservoir of 
disease. In Europe, cover crops are now much more com- 
mon, and I wonder if this trend may be related to the spread 
of Grapevine Yellows there. 

Potentially, more damage can be done by a few insect 
pests, especially as vectors of disease, than there can be ben- 
efit from insect presence. Still, cover crops can be advanta- 
geous to reduce erosion and contribute to appropriate nitro- 
gen supply. 

Soil structure preservation is also one of the LIVE goals. 
Cultivation should be limited and wide tractor tires, which 
minimize compaction, are encouraged. I think that com- 
paction, which destroys the soil environment, plays a signif- 
icant role in degradation of the vineyard environment and 
often is overlooked. 

Herbicides are allowed under LIVE, but those that pose 
the least danger to applicators and have the least persistence 
are encouraged. LIVE guidelines prohibit 100% treatment of 
the vineyard floor with herbicides. The goal is to reduce the 
amount of herbicide, and it should be limited to under the 
vine row or spot treatment of problem weeds. The percent- 
age of treated area should not exceed 25% of the vineyard 
floor. Preference is given to mechanical weed removal or 
spot treatment with non-residual and biodegradable chemi- 
cals. Use of a residual herbicide is prohibited after June 30 
each year. Grass herbicides are allowed. 


Disease and pest management 

The goals here are biologically sound. The use of fungi- 
cides and other pesticides is to be minimized, and any use 
that encourages build up of pest or disease resistance is dis- 
couraged. Pest and disease monitoring are encouraged, as 
are practices of sprayer calibration and good record keeping. 
The guidelines include a list of chemicals in three categories: 
those not allowed, those allowed with restrictions, and those 
allowed without restrictions. 

Applications of sulfur are limited, which will help reduce 
the potential increase in soil acidity as well as protect preda- 
tory mites to some extent. Sterol synthesis inhibitors are lim- 
ited to four applications per year, and the use of soaps, Oils, 
and biological agents are preferred. Maximum cluster expo- 
sure and low canopy density are encouraged to avoid 
Botrytis. 


Soils and fertilizers 

The LIVE program aims to match fertilizer application to 
needs of the vines, as determined by how much fruit is har- 
vested and when uptake occurs. Excessive applications are 
discouraged, especially of nitrogen. For example, applica- 
tion is limited to 12 lbs of nitrogen for each ton of fruit har- 
vested, and early season application is discouraged. 
Guidelines state applications of potassium, phosphorus, and 
magnesium are not to exceed 35 Ibs of phosphate, 90 lbs of 
potash, and 45 lbs of magnesium per acre. These amounts 
are sufficient to amend soils deficient in these nutrients. 

Plant and soil testing are suggested, as is incorporation of 
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organic matter. Testing is also encouraged to ensure that off- 
farm organic material contains no hazardous waste. Petiole 
sampling is stipulated only because the standards set by 
Oregon State University research were based upon petiole 
samples. Leaf-blade sampling is accepted if appropriate to 
the type of nutrient being tested for. 


Irrigation 

LIVE guidelines limit irrigation to young vines and to 
vineyards with shallow soils or in drought conditions, 
unless required for frost protection. Other irrigation is pro- 
hibited. However, when irrigation can be used, the guide- 
lines encourage efficiency through the use of moisture mea- 
suring devices and climate data. 

I believe the LIVE irrigation concepts are appropriate only 
to areas with substantial summer rainfall, such as Oregon 
and much of Europe. Growers in many other parts of the 
world could not follow these guidelines and have economi- 
cally viable vineyards. 


New plantings 

LIVE guidelines suggest that new plantings be from certi- 
fied stock, such as phylloxera-tolerant rootstocks. Prior soil 
testing is suggested, and liming and other soil corrections 
are encouraged to provide nutrients. Soil disinfection is pro- 
hibited, since it destroys all soil life, including microbes 
needed for nutrient cycling. 


Where to from here? 

Integrated production as encouraged by the LIVE pro- 
gram had its origins in Europe and is widely adopted there. 
Its genesis, shortly after World War II ended, occurred in a 
time characterized by the heavy and somewhat indiscrimi- 


GALO MACLEAN NURSERY INC. 


Over 25 years of nursery experience 


CUTTINGS, DORMANT ROOTINGS 
DORMANT BENCHGRAFTS UNDER CUSTOM CONTRACT 


CERTIFIED STOCK 
110R, 5C, 5BB, 101-14MG, 3309C, 140R, 1103P, & S04 
Phone (707) 255-8874 * Fax (707) 255-4579 


Galo Maclean + 2160 Cuttings Wharf Rd. « Napa, CA 94559 


nate use of agricultural chemicals. Now, all sectors of the 
agricultural community and environmentalists and con- 
sumers are more aware that over-use of agricultural chemi- 
cals must end. Over the last four decades, this has been 
occurring world-wide. 

The environmental management philosophies available to 
today’s vineyard managers range from the extreme — bio- 
dynamics —- to the more moderate —- integrated produc- 
tion. I favor the latter, as exemplified by the LIVE program in 
Oregon, because it ensures environmental and economic 
sustainability. Europe is showing leadership in this area, and 
I look forward to these ideas becoming more mainstream in 
the New World. 

Anyone interested in learning more about the details of 
LIVE might contact Dr. Carmo Vasconcelos, Oregon State 
University viticultural scientist who has done so much to 
introduce and promote the system, at carmo@bcc.orst.edu. 
Well done Dr. Carmo! a 

Dr. Richard Smart, “the flying vine-doctor” is an international vit1- 
cultural consultant. Contact him in Australia by fax at 011-612-6554- 
0121, or by e-mail: vinedoctor@compuserve.com. Visit his home page 
at http://vuww.smartvit.com.au. He visits America frequently and can 
be contacted at Vinquiry in Windsor, CA, tel: 707/838-6312. 
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WINERY LABORATORY QUALITY 


PART | 


The first step 


This is the first in a series created to help wine laboratories develop and 
implement basic quality principles. Subsequent articles will build on the 
ideas and concepts presented, so that the laboratory will eventually gain a 
thorough understanding of the formal accreditation process necessary for 
ISO Guide 25 (also known as ISO 17025) certification. This certification 
is becoming more important for wineries with overseas customers. 

Begin the process of improving quality at your laboratory by 
asking some basic questions: Why is the laboratory there? Who 
are its customers? What do customers expect of the laboratory? 
What methods are currently used to assess laboratory methods 
and the accuracy of results? Are results delivered on time? How 
often do tests have to be repeated because the results are called 
into question? 

Answering these questions will show you clearly whether 
your lab is performing work at the level required or whether 
there are areas where quality can improve. Quality, in this con- 
text, can be defined as “fitness for purpose.” Therefore, a lab 
with a quality system in place can adequately perform tasks to 
the degree of precision and accuracy required by its customers. 

Implementing a system to assure quality will save laborato- 
ries and wineries two precious commodities — time and 
money. It will help winery managers and supervisors focus on 
their primary responsibilities instead of spending time fixing 
preventable problems. In addition, adherence to quality princi- 
ples can help wineries meet the regulatory demands placed 
upon producers who import and export wines. Whatever the 
motivation, it’s clear that laboratories, and as a result wineries, 
function more effectively when quality principles are in place. 


Assessing your laboratory 

The primary objective at most labs is to provide customers 
with accurate and timely results, although, given the amount of 
re-work observed in the wine industry, it must often be per- 
ceived that the results are neither accurate nor timely. 
Laboratories do provide accurate results most of the time, but 
often, they cannot provide substantiation or supporting data. 
Try this exercise: Itemize the number of re-worked samples per- 
formed by your lab over a one-month period and use a contract 
laboratory price list to calculate the approximate dollar cost to 
your winery. You and the winery management may be very 
surprised at the final amount! 

By implementing some basic quality principles, you will 
provide laboratory staff with objective evidence to establish 
confidence in your results. 

Who is your customer? Your customer is anyone who uses or 
acts upon results from your laboratory. This may be an outside 
or third party winemaker and/or the winery management. If 
your lab is part of the winery it serves, then your customers are 
other staff members or winery employees. Sometimes laborato- 
ries have more than one group of customers, who may have 
conflicting needs. Some customers may need accurate results 
while others may only need proportional results. For example: 
Customer A requires an accurate sugar measurement to 
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“4 assess the risk of re-fermentation, while 
Customer B requires a before and after sulfur 
dioxide addition analysis to ensure that the 
right amount of sulfur has been added in the cellar. 
Customer A requires absolute accuracy while Customer B 
requires only proportional accuracy. 

In order to implement even basic quality principles, it is 
essential to establish a frame of reference by which the labora- 
tory’s performance can be measured. Precision, accuracy, and 
turn-around time for the results are common criteria at many 
laboratories. Other criteria include traceability of methods and 
results, and staff skills. 


Precision and accuracy 

What do we mean by precision and accuracy? Is there an 
appreciable difference between the two? Accuracy can be 
defined as absolute correctness. That is to say, the result is cor- 
rect when measured against a known standard. Precision, on 
the other hand, relates to the consistency of the analysis, or get- 
ting the same result more than once. Precision and accuracy can 
both be assessed by using different variables, including a dif- 
ferent operator, time, instrument, or even laboratory. These 
terms will be discussed in more detail in a future column. 


Method and result traceability 

Being able to trace the lab methods and results is critical to 
determining the position of the laboratory within a quality 
framework. Prepare a list of the analyses your lab offers. The 
list should include the methods used, the reported accuracy 
and precision if available, turn around time, how analyses are 
documented, and whether the documented method is still in 
its original form or has been modified. A spreadsheet type for- 
mat might be useful for this task. 

One of the most important things to remember is that every 
method should be: 

¢ documented, 

¢validated in that laboratory, 

*performed by staff proficient in the analysis, 

*run in conjunction with a known standard, 

eunchanged from its original source, unless those changes 
have been validated. (Validation will be discussed in more 
detail in a future column.) 

If these principles are not adhered to, there is no guarantee 
that analysis results are correct. 

Each analysis should: 

* be performed with calibrated equipment, 

¢ show all calculations and raw data, 

* indicate the operator, 

* include appropriate information regarding standards and 
recovery, 

* include relevant information about the reagents. 

If this information is not available for all analyses per- 
formed by the laboratory, there is no way to detect or identify 
problems. Even more important, your laboratory has no way 
to substantiate results to its customers. 

For example, if your doctor arranges blood tests to determine 
whether you have a particular condition, and then receives pos- 
itive results and passes them on to you, do you demand that the 
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sample be re-analyzed because the result is not what you 
wanted or expected? Probably not, because your doctor has 
supporting data, which proves that the “system” is working. 
Your confidence in your doctor allows you to trust the results. 
Even if you did demand a re-analysis, you would very likely 
accept the same answer a second time around. 

Now, why isn’t this the case for the laboratories of the 
wine industry? The amount of re-work that occurs in our 
industry — due to lack of faith in the analytical results — 
costs millions of dollars every year that could be saved if 
laboratories employ these quality tools to verify results. 


Staff skills analysis 

The next step is to perform a quick skills audit on your labo- 
ratory staff. Note their current level of proficiency. For exam- 
ple, can they perform every test in the laboratory, or have they 
only been trained for specific tests? Also, note whether there is 
more than one staff member proficient at each analysis. It may 
be useful to prepare a spreadsheet documenting this informa- 
tion as well, to clarify any deficiencies. The lab supervisor 
should be aware of what his/her staff can and can’t do. If not, 
observation or self-reporting of skills are sufficient at this stage. 

Comment on any additional skills that you believe are not 
being used to full capacity by the winery. Such skills may 
include equipment maintenance and troubleshooting or com- 
puter-based skills, such as programming, desktop publishing, 
familiarity with software, website design. Also note any 
Occupational Health and Safety qualifications, such as first aid 
certification or CPR, and so on. 

Do you have records demonstrating that your staff are pro- 
ficient at their assigned tasks and responsibilities? If not, 
how do your customers know that the lab can perform the 
analysis with competence? 
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Potential for new analysis 

Finally, spend some time investigating analytical services not 
currently being offered by your laboratory that may be useful 
to customers. This does not necessarily require investing in 
more sophisticated equipment; some common laboratory 
instruments are under-utilized. The UV-Vis Spectrophotometer, 
for example, while not particularly expensive, offers many 
opportunities for unusual analysis that may provide winemak- 
ers with valuable information. Even basic color measurement 
has been positively correlated with fruit quality, and if data is 
collected over several vintages, it would provide a useful 
overview. 

All of these issues should provide much food for thought for 
the staff and management of your winery laboratory. Going 
through the assessment process and exercises outlined will give 
you a very good idea of where your laboratory stands. 

Now ask yourself: Where do you want it to be? | 


Next issue: The economic benefits of a laboratory quality sys- 
tem (or how to save your winery a heap of money). 


Sue Weeks is an Australian wine laboratory 
consultant. She provides assistance in areas of for- 
7 mal or informal quality system implementation, 


eb De, 


o t. aS method validation and troubleshooting, laboratory 
“e, ~ <— setup, personnel selection, and staff training. She 
nar also facilitates international wine-industry train- 


ing in conjunction with the Communicating for 
Agricultural Exchange Program (CAEP), in Fergus Falls, MN. She vis- 
its America often and can be contacted through the Bibber International 
website at www.bibber.com.au or by fax at 618-8358-1676. She can also 
be contacted through Gordon Burns at ETS Laboratories (St. Helena, CA) 
at tel: 707/963-4806. 
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LEAKY FAUCETS, FIXTURE DESIGN GLITCHES, 

AND ECONOMIC IMPACT 

Saving water should now be a part of the western world’s behavioral fab- 
ric; a few extended droughts are all it should take to imprint the water 
conservation ethic permanently in one’s brain. Children are now taught 
at an early age about natural resources, how fragile they are, and the care 
and attention that they need. 

Saving water can be a crusade, and if your water supply is metered, 
comparing the past year’s use with a current month's to see the percent- 
age of increase or reduction can provide a small incentive. A leak inven- 
tory is also a positive step, as the drip, drip, drip from a single bathroom 
fixture can send a daily volume of approximately 20 gallons down the 
drain. 

Most of us know that quality plumbing fixtures do not wear out, they 
only need a replacement washer once in a while to keep them drip free. 
Much to my surprise and dismay, I recently attacked a washer replace- 
ment on a rental property bathroom sink that quickly became more than 
routine. What historically has been a five-minute, $.08 plumbing cinch 
metamorphosed into a $7.39, 15-minute struggle. 

The “stem replacement kit,” which I was obliged to purchase, did con- 
tain the necessary replacement washer, but it also held an array of 
assorted Teflon stem components that did not need replacement. 

Consumers everywhere should take strong vocal positions against such 
aftermarket rip-offs through consumer product monitoring institutions 
and internet squawk sites where people can vent their displeasure. For 
“new age” plumbing fixtures (my test-case faucet was about eight years 
old), contemporary plumbing fixture designers seem to have missed the 
point about the relative simplicity of plumbing systems. In the designer's 
defense he/she may have been working under orders to maximize profits 
on replacement parts, wherever possible. 

I believe I am blessed by having 50- to 60-year-old brass faucets in my 
home and winery for which my baby food jar of assorted rubber washers 
will continue to supply replacements far into the new millennium. 


Grease trapping: 
Everybody’s problem 


General considerations 

A long and diversified career in wastewater engineering has 
often brought me face-to-face with grease/oil problems in 
wastewater. These can be of enormous proportions. 

Wineries should not have these problems unless they have a 
restaurant or food service unit as part of their facility. If dish- 
washers and kitchen wastewater are discharged into one win- 
ery’s sewer system, then heed the following. 


Design considerations 

For every dishwasher (per the Plumbing and Drainage 
Institute, Standard PDI-G101)', a separate grease trap is sug- 
gested. It should be big enough to reduce the concentration of 
grease /oil in the waste discharge to 100 ppm (mg/L) or less. 

Flow rate (maximum) should be taken into consideration, 
and a 25 gallons per minute (gpm) trap is capable of contain- 
ing 50 pounds of grease. The size of the trap also determines 
the frequency of pump-out cycles. Neglecting to clean the 
grease trap until it is full will allow soluble grease/oil to 
bypass the trap and destroy your winery leachfield or exceed 
your contractual agreement for grease concentration if your 


winery discharges to a Publicly Owned 
Treatment Works (POTW). 


Maintenance 

No winery staff employee will volunteer to clean the grease 
trap, as fermented grease can be a revolting substance. 
Controlled grease recovery devices are available, but their cost 
must be balanced against the cost of doing the task on site by 
winery personnel. 

It’s unlikely that you could find a commercial grease /tallow 
salvager to harvest the grease, as the volume will probably be 
below the economic minimum. However, paying for the 
pumping service makes good sense and will guarantee that the 
trap will capture grease as it was designed to do. 

Check with local governmental jurisdictions to ensure that 
your grease entrapment and salvage plans conform to local 
laws and ordinances. & 

David Storm is a consulting civil/sanitary engineer specializing in utility 
systems for wineries, the owner of Winters Winery, and the author of the ref- 
erence book, Winery Utility Systems: Planning, Design and Operation. 
1996. New York, NY: Chapman & Hall. 
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Maybe mole needs PR 


The Burrito Palace smells like a cornucopia of childhood mem- 
ories. Chuy glides from station to station, roasting chiles, toast- 
ing nuts and spices, chopping onions and garlic. He pounds 
spices in his molcajete, whips concoctions in his industrial-sized 
blender, and sizzles the aromatic paste in hot cast-iron pans. 

“Nothing like a real mole,” Chuy says. “You gringos think its 
just some sauce with chiles and chocolate, but it’s more like a 
summation of Mexican history. Every family has its own 
recipe, and it’s so much work that we only make it once a 
year.” 

Jake Lorenzo sips on his Chinaco Afiejo tequila. “It smells 
exotic,” agrees Jake. “I think there’s something Pavlovian in 
mole. My mouth is already watering, and I’m getting hungrier 
by the minute.” 

“Tt must be your simpatico soul,” laughs Chuy, “but we're 
hours away from this being ready, so you better occupy your 
time with something other than food.” 

Jake looks through his various wine publications, “If you can 
talk while you cook, maybe we can philosophize a bit.” 

“Senor Jake, Chuy Palacios can talk, and cook, and drink,” 
he pours himself a shot of tequila, “and I can do it all in a 
simultaneous fashion. What’s on your mind, carnal?” 

“Tm wondering about publicity,” says Jake. “Certain infor- 
mation gets out there, and everybody believes it, whether it’s 
true or not. Look at mole, for example. I’ve had your mole, and 
I know that it’s delicious. Anyone tasting it for the first time 
would love it, but mole has a bad reputation. Most gringos 
assume they won't like it before they even taste it. Why? What 
did molé ever do to earn such enmity?” 

“Ay caramba,” sighs Chuy. “If you’re going to use esoteric 
words like enmity, you must be serious. I thought we were just 


by Jake Lorenzo 


going to sip some tequila and have a mellow 


Ld eaii@anoon,” 


Jake stares at Chuy, “Well, maybe the great 
Chuy Palacios can’t talk, and cook, and drink — if he has to 
think.” 

“Carnal, you know damn well I can handle the pressure; just 
like I know that you’re not thinking about mole, and its place in 
the world. What’s on your mind?” 

Jake thinks for a minute before replying. “It’s the whole 
thing Chuy. How come certain restaurants succeed, even if 
their food isn’t so great, while other terrific restaurants with 
thrilling food go broke? What makes some wines sell for $80 
per bottle with people waiting in line to buy them, while some 
other wines, which taste just as good, sell for $15 and sit on the 
shelf gathering dust?” 

Chuy shakes his head, “Ah, Mister Detective, the answer is 
right in front of you. You can’t see it because it’s so obvious. 
And, of course there are two answers.” Chuy pours more 
tequila for Jake, stirs a pot, dips his finger into a sauce for a 
taste, adjusts the seasonings, and continues. “Certain things 
are just so good, done so well, and express the heart and phi- 
losophy in such a clear way that they succeed.” 

“Like the Burrito Palace, no doubt,” says Jake. 

“Exactamente. Or like Masa’s restaurant or like, Chateau 
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IN THE CELLAR 


d’Yquem. They do what they set out to do. They do it well, and 
they accomplish it because everyone from management on 
down is clear on the goal. The problem is that for every one of 
these great successes, there are 10 failures: great chefs who 
can’t keep good help, great vineyards with inexperienced 
winemakers, owners who can’t decide whether to make great 
products or more money.” 

“But Chuy, that doesn’t explain successful chain restaurants 
or the giant wineries. They’re not driven by quality, they’re 
driven by profit, by the bottom line.” 

“I told you there were two answers,” chides Chuy. “It takes 
money to make money. When your product is pretty good and 
not offensive, it’s neutral. Then it’s a simple matter of making 
the public believe it’s good, and that costs money. There are 
two ways to use that money to create the public image: adver- 
tising and publicity.” 

“Aren't advertising and publicity the same thing?” 

“No way, amigo. When you spend your money on advertis- 
ing, you say exactly what you want to say to your exact target 
audience. You write it, produce it, and control it, and that 
makes it very expensive. Besides that, for advertising to work, 
it’s got to be repeated over and over, and that costs even more 
money. 

“Publicity is a completely different thing. With publicity, you 
put all the information out there, but you're left at the mercy of 
various writers and newspapers to interpret that information. 
You're never sure of exactly what you'll get. That’s why pub- 
licity is less expensive than advertising.” 

Jake replies, “I’ve got a friend in public relations. He’s 
always schmoozing with people. One thing for sure, he can 
pick up a phone and talk to anybody. It’s like he knows every 
writer and newscaster in the San Francisco Bay area.” 

“If he’s any good, he knows people all over the country,” 
Chuy says. “Why do you think stories tend to appear all 
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around the country at the same time?” 

Jake’s confused, “What do you mean?” 

“For example, when the new Star Wars movie came out, 
there were stories in every newspaper, on every news broad- 
cast, in every magazine. It moved off the entertainment section 
and into the business section.” 

“T guess that’s what advertising can do for you,” says Jake. 

“No way, amigo. That’s what publicity does for you.” 

“C’mon Chuy, I know they spent millions on advertising,” 
Jake argues. 

“Yeah, they did,” agrees Chuy, “but only after they got all 
that publicity. Only after the movie made it into theaters. 

“Look, use wineries for example,” Chuy explains. “A winery 
wants to get some publicity, so it hires a public relations firm. 
The firm puts together a press kit. That press kit has the history 
of the winery, a compendium of its awards, bios on all the prin- 
cipals, and it has a hook. If the hook captures an editor at a 
paper or magazine or television, then you get a story. One per- 
son does a story, the others don’t want to miss out, so they 
cover the story, too. Pretty soon, it’s news. You know it’s pub- 
licity when a whole bunch of stories about one subject appear 
close to one another.” 

“You mean like when Helen Turley was written up in all 
those articles or when Robert Mondavi set up Opus One?” 
says Jake. 

“You got it now,” cries Chuy. “Stories about winery anniver- 
saries, auctions, and festivals are almost always generated by 
public relations firms. It’s a small club, and it pays to be con- 
nected.” 

Jake ponders while Chuy pours new shots. “You know who 
must have had a hell of a publicity department?” asks Jake. 
“Santa Claus.” 

“Yeah, probably,” says Chuy, “but you’ve got to admit, he’s 
got a great hook.” a 
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the best option for your vineyard- 


Quality 
Measure a vine’s quality by its performance. Compare 
the growth of our Big Pots to any competing vine and 
notice the difference. Your vines arrive pre-sorted and 
ready for the field. Direct planting with a complete root 
system allows for immediate establishment. 


Flexibility 

Enjoy the flexibility of year round planting. Specify 
your rootstock choices now and wait until February 
to decide your scion. Order from an outstanding 
selection of scion varieties and clones. 


Duarte Nursery, 
the best option for you- 


Service 

Before, during and after planting... Call Markus 
Bokisch, Stefan Daniels, Dr. Miguel Duarte, 
Joel Myers and Steve Scheuber to meet you 

at your vineyard. 


Value 
Combine our performance, flexibility and service; plus 
free delivery, and guaranteed stand. Duarte Nursery 
offers you the best value. 
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